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The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


Last month in writing of the 
ne Se. Leger I dwelt on the sup- 
posed excellence of Lomond, 
ST. LEGER adding “if he should not go 
on the right road his failure might clear 
the road for Tracery, whom I prefer to 
Catmint, Hector, or Maiden Erlegh.” 
Tracery won easily, Maiden Erlegh and 
Hector fighting for second place five 
lengths behind; but I am not pleased 
with my prognostication, having in 
reality felt no doubt that Lomond would 
win. The reason he did not do so I take 
to be—and I fancy his owner agrees— 
that his preparation was too hurried. 
The colt had been a wreck comparatively 
few weeks before, a course of training 
for the St. Leger is an extremely trying 
ordeal. The question is whether it will 
be found that Lomond’s constitution is 
permanently injured? It is, I believe, 
Mr. Hulton’s intention to run him for 
the Champion Stakes on the fifteenth of 
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the month. Stedfast and Prince Palatine 
are also engaged here, both Lord Derby 
and Mr. Pilkington are probably anxious 
to see their colts run at even weights, so 
that this might be one of the most 
exciting races of the year. Lomond is 
also in the Sandown Foal Stakes, a £2,000 
event on the 24th, and here there are no 
Stedfasts or Prince Palatines. The 
Champion Stakes is a mile and a quarter, 
Across the Flat. Speed is a requisite, but 
so is capacity to stay, there being no 
turns round which a horse can momen- 
tarily slacken his efforts. 

If Lomond had made a bold show in 
the St. Leger and dropped out near the 
finish it might have been assumed that 
his defeat was due to inability to stay. 
We saw him at Kempton Park finish his 
mile and a quarter race as if he was just 
beginning to enjoy the gallop. The 
additional half-mile of the St. Leger 
course no doubt makes a vast difference, 
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but it did not come to a question of this, 
for Lomond was never formidable after 
half the distance had been covered. I 
believe it is the case that several of the 
Leger horses ran untried for the simple 
reason that there was nothing in their 
stables able to try them. The dearth of 
stayers is a serious matter : possibly this 
may be touched on at the Gimcrack Club 
dinner, and anyone who had a good 
suggestion to make would be doing 
excellent service. The first remedy 
which naturally occurs is the offer of 
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recent years in Throwaway and more 
especially Bomba. The Cup last year 
added £3,470 to Prince Palatine’s win- 
nings. The Ascot Stakes, which went to 
a very moderate animal, brought in 
£1,570, and the Gold Vase over the same 
distance, two miles, more than £1,000. 
There are, indeed, plenty of long distance 
races which are well worth winning, but 
the class of competitor—I am not, of 
course, talking of the Ascot Cup, but 
chiefly of long distance handicaps— 
grows worse every year. 


IN THE BIRDCAGE, NEWMARKET 
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more money, but as a matter of fact 
prizes for long distance races are, or 
ought to be, sufficiently tempting. The 
Great Metropolitan at Epsom is worth 
£1,000; the Chester Cup, won by a 
second-rate hurdle race horse, Rathlea, 
yielded £2,030 ; the Chester Vase, £1,595; 
the Manchester Cup, £2,570; the Ascot 
Stakes, £1,570. The Gold Cup is a race 
apart, with which only exceptional 
animals are concerned—though it has 
fallen to a couple of indifferent ones of 


I was writing just now of trying for 
long races, and am convinced that a plan 
sometimes carried out is more likely 
than not to lead to false conclusions. 


Some trainers adopt it; others have 
told me that they fully share the 
opinion just expressed. I am speaking 
of having two or three other horses to 
jump in at different parts of the gallop. 
According to the shrewdest turfmen I 
have known, the only way to try a horse 
for a long race is to do so with at least 
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STARTER AT NEWMARKET 
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one approved good stayer—with two 
if they can be found. It is judicious— 
I am quoting the conclusions of trainers 
who have been specially successful—to 
have some speedy horse with a light 
weight to start with the others and 
insure the pace to begin with, and he 
can drop out when he has fulfilled his 
mission. The other system, of providing 
animals to jump in, is mischievous. 
Returning to Lomond, he is, of course, 
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White Knight, Charles O’Malley beaten 
only a neck by Willonyx for the Ascot 
Cup, and Declare are not, however, to 
be forgotten. Tracery I am not disposed 
to rate very highly, and do not think 
that he is good enough to redeem the 
three-year-olds of the season from the 
reproach of being a poor lot. It is often 
futile to look forward to what may 
happen months ahead, but one could 
imagine an extraordinarily interesting 


WHISK BROOM 
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in excellent hands, and it can only be 
hoped that Wootton will be able to 
build him up. A Desmond ought to 
stay, at least I have been induced to 
think so, though Lord Coventry, for 
whose opinion I have the profoundest 
respect, was expressing doubts to me 
a few days before the time of writing 
on that subject. He is not inclined 
to expect much in the way of winning 
long races from a Desmond. The 


race for the Gold Cup next year if Prince 
Palatine is sent to repeat his victory— 
if he can—and opposed by Stedfast, 
Tracery, Lomond, and, as usual, one or 
two of the approved French horses. 
What to make of Lance Chest it is 
impossible to say. There is his defeat 
of Prince Palatine to his credit, though 
it has to be borne in mind that he had 
a great advantage in the weights. The 
excuse is made for the Prince that the 
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pace was too slow to bring out his best 
qualities. The time, however, does not 
seem to have been bad. The mile and 
a half was covered in 2min. 36! sec., 
which is exactly that occupied by 
Sunstar in the Derby last year, as also 
by Spearmint, and the Derby has only 
once been run at a faster rate—by 
Lemberg, who took 2 min. 35} sec. 
Flying Fox, Ard Patrick, Rock Sand, 
Orby, and Minoru took over 2 min. 
42sec. Nevertheless, there is, of course, 
a difference between the mile and a half 
at Epsom and at Newmarket. 
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distinguished themselves: Troutbeck, 
Radium, Sancy, The White Knight, 
Lally, and if Picton had remained in 
training it is highly probable that he 
would have been added to the number. 
There is a_ disposition to accept 
Craganour, Shogun, Rock Flint, and 
perhaps Sanquhar as good colts. Lord 
Rosebery tells me that he took rather 
a dislike to the last-named, and struck 
him out of several engagements in the 
spring, the National Breeders’ Foal 


Stakes of £5,000 at Sandown being one 
of them, though fortunately his Prue 


CRAGANOUR 
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It is natural that 
opinions should be ex- 
pressed for what they 
are worth as to whether the two-year- 
olds of the season are good, bad, or 
indifferent. In September these opinions 
are usually not worth much. They seldom 
agree, and as a matter of fact we have 
to wait till the animals have reached a 
later period of life before we can really 
say what they are. One proof of this is 
often quoted. When Spearmint won the 
Derby of 1906 he was not generally 
regarded as a particularly good colt, those 
behind him were therefore somewhat 
lightly esteemed; but they included 
several animals who afterwards greatly 


THE 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS 


was good enough to win this valuable 
prize, following the steps of her owner’s 
Chelandry, Cicero, and two of Chelandry’s 
sons, Traquair and Neil Gow. 

Lord Rosebery was much impressed 
by Craganour at Goodwood, and re- 
marked that if he were betting on the 
race that was the animal he should 
choose; indeed, what he said struck 
me so much that, having backed 
Shogun, I was induced to go and have 
another look at Craganour, with the 
result that I saved my money on the 
winner. It will always be to the credit 
of Rock Flint that he beat Craganour 
for the Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood 
at even weights, for it is natural that 
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people should look to the result, often 
without considering the circumstances. 
I think there can be little doubt that the 
victory was wholly attributable to 
Maher’s riding. Mr. Beddington, Rock 
Flint’s owner, so fully appreciated what 
Maher’s services meant that he kept the 
colt from other engagements until that 
jockey could ride. I am told that Saxby, 
who was on the other, acknowledges that 
he lost the race. Craganour requires 


peculiar handling. He does not like to 
have his mouth touched ; Saxby pulled 
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Shogun will go to the post for the 
Middle Park Plate on the 18th of the 
month, and it may be seen that Shogun 
did not give his running at Doncaster. 
There were some deep miry patches on 
the newly-made ground which seriously 
affected several of the runners. In my 
long experience of racing I never re- 
member to have seen what was witnessed 
on the Town Moor—the middle of the 
course entirely deserted whilst two 
races were in progress at the same time, 
half the horses on the rails on one side, 
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him together to get him balanced for his 
effort in the way which answers in the 
vast majority of cases. Craganour threw 
up his head instead of settling down to 
his work. The defeat was even then only 
a question of inches. It is disappointing 
to know that Craganour and Rock Flint 
may not meet again this season. If all 
goes well they can resume their antagon- 
ism in the Two Thousand Guineas next 
year, but it seems they will have no 
opportunity before then. It is antici- 
pated, however, that Rock Flint and 


half on the other. This was notably the 
case in the Portland Plate. In the 
Champagne Stakes, however, Shogun 
did not seem at any time to be 
stretching himself out with his usual 
freedom, though it may be said that if 
there had been much wrong with him 
he could not have left Golden Sun and 
Seremond in the style he did. It may 
be again that Golden Sun struck one of 
these bad patches, for he seemed to stop 
suddenly. 


* * * 
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There is no more inter- 
esting sport during the 
year than the Autumn 
Meetings at Newmarket, 
and I hope that lovers of the Heath will 
appreciate the pictures scattered about 
these pages recalling incidents on the 
famous Rowley Mile. Besides the Middle 
Park, about which we have just been 
talking, other two-year-old races that 
should be attractive are the Hopeful, 


THE AUTUMN 
MEETINGS AT 
NEWMARKET 


ROUND 355 
was immensely admired early in the 
year, but Mr. George Lambton found 
it necessary to throw him up. The 
Dewhurst ranks with the Middle Park, 
and in the thirty-seven celebrations it 
has fallen to subsequent classic winners 
no fewer than thirteen times. There have 
been nine more Middle Parks, this race 
having had its origin in 1866, and thirteen 
classic winners are also in this list. Few 
of those who have carried off these Plates 
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Rous Memorial, Clearwell, Cheveley Park, 
Prendergast, Criterion, Moulton, and 
Houghton Stakes, together with the 
Dewhurst Plate; and though fields are 
invariably small for the Buckenham and 
Boscawen, these are often notable. The 
Buckenham does not promise much this 
year, for there is apparently no hope of 
seeing Swynford’s brother, Harry of 
Hereford, who engaged in this 
and the Boscawen, and the _ entries 
generally are poor. Harry of Hereford 


have failed afterwards greatly to dis- 
tinguish themselves. I shall have time 
next month to discuss the Houghton 
Meeting. 

The richest prize run during the 
autumn is, of course, the Jockey Club 
Stakes, down for decision on the 3rd. 
Last year it was easily won by Stedfast, 
who seems tolerably certain to repeat 
his victory, having a 9lb. breeding 
allowance to help him, so that it is 
doubtful whether his great rival, Prince 
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THE PLANTATION, NEWMARKET 
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THE RACE FOR THE CESAREWITCH, WILLONYX LEADING 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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Palatine, will venture out. Prince 
Palatine had nothing to do in the 
Doncaster Cup, being only opposed by 
Sir John Thursby’s moderate Adalis, 
who is not nearly so good as a son of 
John o’ Gaunt and Lady Disdain ought 
to be; but the style in which Mr. 
Pilkington’s colt passed the post dwells 
in the memory. Still, it has been shown 
that Prince Palatine and Stedfast are 
as nearly as possible equal, and 9 lb. 
over a distance of a mile and three- 
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but he was attempting to give Stedfast 
16 lb. more than weight for age according 
to the conditions of the race. 

It has been already noted that 
Stedfast and Prince Palatine are in the 
Champion Stakes, which is in a way 
an annual disappointment, for there is 
always a superlatively good entry of 
which only two or three compete. 


There were as many as six when Galvani 
won in 1907, but last year Lemberg 
walked over, he beat a solitary rival the 


quarters ought to mean not very far 
short of as many lengths. Stedfast 
when he fell on the road some time 
since must have come down with extra- 
ordinary force, as he injured his knees 
seriously notwithstanding that they were 
protected by caps—most fortunately, 
as otherwise in all probability the colt 
would have been permanently disabled. 
He has been doing good work and should 
win the race for the second time, 
thus creating a precedent. Lemberg, 
victorious in 1910, tried again last year ; 


year before, and only one opponent came 
out against Llangwm in 1908, Polymelus 
in 1906, Pretty Polly in 1905. The race 
was also a match when won by Laveno, 
La Fléche, and Orme. As for the 
Cesarewitch, it is useless to say much 
about it so long prior to the event. 
Balscadden, notwithstanding his 10 lb. 
penalty, was regarded as a likely winner 
until he showed his limitations at 
Doncaster, and whatever happens the 
race cannot be memorable as it was last 
year when Willonyx made a record by 
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winning with 9st. 5lb., the greatest 
weight ever carried since its institution 
in 1839. 
* * * * 
I have never been much 


A HIGH interested in high jumping, 


JUMP 


partly because it is said that 
cruel methods are often employed to 
make the horses lift up their legs. 
Some years ago, nevertheless, I con- 
templated an article for this magazine 
on the subject, and one day when 
hunting with the Duke of Beaufort’s 
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that a record has been accomplished by 
a horse who jumped seven foot nine 
inches. Mr. F. V. Gooch having come 
across this told me that some years ago 
when he was judging at a Horse Show 
in New York, seven foot nine was cleared, 
and furthermore that he had a photo- 
graph which he would send me of a horse 
clearing eight foot two inches. I accepted 
his kind offer and the picture is here 
reproduced, as also another one showing 
by comparison with the mounted rider 
how high the obstacle was. 


hounds asked the late Lord Suffolk, 
one of the most brilliant contributors 
in the history of the Badminton, to 
write it. He was unwilling to do so. 
We had just been impressed by the 
way in which two or three venturesome 
spirits had cleared a high wall, but he 
remarked that, after all, there was no 
particular interest in the fact of a horse 
jumping a few inches more or less, seeing 
that the domestic flea without the least 
exertion cleared about fifty times his 
own height. Paragraphs have lately 
appeared in the papers, however, stating 


All who care for the 
thoroughbred will have 
observed with extreme satis- 
faction the prices paid for yearlings at 
Doncaster. The 5,000 guineas at which 
the son of Desmond and Sisterlike— 
destined to carry the Lomond colours— 
was knocked down is, of course, only 
half the record, Sceptre having cost 
10,000 guineas. The late Sir J. Blundell 
Maple gave 6,000 guineas for a son 
of St. Simon and Plaisanterie, whom 
he called Childwick, a remunerative 
bargain, as his owner used to bet, and 
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I have no doubt he had a good race over who, however, has done excellent service 
the Cesarewitch of 1894, for the colt at the stud in France. Merry Fox, a 
having started at 20 to 1, a price at 5,000-guinea purchase, was a melancholy 


BLACK COLT BY ST. FRUSQUIN—HACKLER’S PRIDE SOLD FOR 3,900 GUINEAS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


which a small outlay brings in a comfort- failure, as so many Flying Fox colts 
able return. I well recollect Childwick’s have been in England, extraordinarily 
owner telling me that I ought to back well as they have done in France. The 


BROWN FILLY BY WILLIAM THE THIRD—GAME CHICK, SOLD FOR 3,800 GUINEAS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


him—and that I disregarded the advice, figures of the September sales have 
for though the breeding appealed to me been given in various forms, but some 
immensely I did not like the animal, details may be preserved here. There 
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used to be those who argued that no 
yearling was worth more than 1,000 
guineas, an argument which is no longer 
heard, however, it having been made 
known that some of those for whom the 
largest sums were given proved to be 
the cheapest. At any rate, twenty-seven 
were sold for more than a thousand and 
three others for just that amount. One 
fetched 2,900 guineas, ten others from 
3,000 guineas to 3,900 guineas. In all 
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£153,407 was expended on yearlings 
at the Doncaster Sales. <A _ few 
months ago an article in a magazine 
asked in its title ‘‘ Is Horse-racing in its 
Death-throes ? ” and the writer informed 
us that it was. The reply does not seem 
to fit in with our recent experience. 
Not many of the young ones have 
been photographed, I imagine, but I 
have managed to secure pictures of 
three. 
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BROWN COLT BY DESMOND—LITILE EVA, SOLD FOR 3,400 GUINEAS 
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BY THE BROWN BOG 


Being some episodes in the life of an Irish DI. 


AND H.E.M. 
FOREWORD. 


For the information of our English readers it may be stated that a District Inspector ts a commissioned 
officer in what Lord Morley describes as “‘ that famous constabulary force which is the arm, eye, 


and ear of the British Government in Ireland.” 


It must be understood that the Royal Irish Constabulary is entirely different from an English police 
force, as it ts an armed body, having a semi-military organisation. 

Each county is commanded by a County Inspector, having under him District Inspectors, stationed at 
various small towns throughout the county. There is one Head Constable in each district; he is the 


District Inspector’s right-hand man and corresponds to a Sergeant-Major in the army. 


Each out- 


station or post is commanded by a Sergeant, who is directly responsible to the District Inspector. 
Such, briefly, is the composition of the R.I.C., which force had the title ‘‘ Royal’’ specially conferred 
upon it by Queen Victoria for conspicious loyalty displayed during the Fenian Rising of 1867. 


I.—TuHE WorsTING OF HEAD CONSTABLE MCKEEVER. 


“‘T HEARD that ye were eatin’ your dinner 
with Father Corcoran last night, sir ? ”’ 

Every line of Head _ Constable 
McKeever’s long, typical North of 
Ireland face expressed acid disapproval 
as he fixed me with an enquiring eye 
across the office table. 

“ Well, what of that ? ’’ I asked, rather 
uncomfortably. 

“Oh! nothin’ sir,’ and the Head 
sniffed; ‘“‘ but I dinna like to see a 
young man like ye are strayin’ into 
ungodly ways, without gieing him a 
worrd of warnin’. 

A week before this conversation I, 
Hugh Trevor, having emerged from the 
chrysalis of cadet-hood into a full-blown 
District Inspector, had been sent down 
to take charge of the district surrounding 
the ramshackle town of Drumbeg, in 
the extreme and “woolly” west of 
the County of Limerick. I was speedily 
destined to realise how entirely in- 
adequate my prided theoretical know- 
ledge was to cope with the stern realities 
of practical work, and I was compelled 
to fall back helplessly on my Head 
Constable, who proceeded triumphantly 
to make himself the real officer of the 
district, and to let me see on every 
possible occasion that I was a cipher 
of absolutely no importance. Even the 
proverbial worm will turn at last, how- 
ever, and this proved the turning point 
with me. 

Summoning up all my _ courage 
therefore, I proceeded, with considerably 


more force than politeness, to instruct 
my Head Constable to mind his own 
business for the future, and to leave 
mine alone. 

“Verra gude, sir,” McKeever rose, 
impassively, and laid a complicated 
looking document before me. 

“This return is due with the County 
Inspector to-morrow, sir. What will ye 
be weeshin’ me to say on it ?”’ 

I gazed in helpless ignorance at the 
ominous-looking buff form, and the 
Head was evidently preparing to whip 
me to heel again, when the situation was 
momentarily saved by the entrance of 
an orderly. 

“ Timsy Ryan is without, sir, with a 
message from Mr. O’Hara,” said he, 
saluting. 

“Well, tell him to come in,” said I, 
heartily thankful for the interruption. 

The orderly hesitated. “‘ He says he’s 
in dhread of the Head, sir,’ he 
stammered, ‘‘ there bein’ a thrifle against 
him on a warrant.” 

“ The thrifle conseests of five pounds 
and costs for salmon poaching,” said 
the Head, bitterly, ““and me heart is 
broke following the scoundrel through 
the mountains for the last fortnight. A 
low, poaching blackguard he is, sir.” 

“Well, if you’ve been honouring him 
with your attention he certainly deserves 
a rest, Head,” I remarked, “ the poor 
fellow must be worn to a shadow. Tell 
him to come in under a flag of truce, 
Constable.” 
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A moment later the redoubtable 
Timsy entered with the nervous air of 
one doubtful of his reception in a police 
barrack. 

“Misther O’Hara sent me to tell 
your honour that the hounds are in 
now,” said he. “‘ He has a grand horse 
sent in to town for ye. He’s without 
now, and I’d be as well pleased to see 
your honour on his back before he’s 
through Pat Rourke’s window on me. 
I have only a couple of gossoons holdin’ 
him, and faith he’s makin’ great play 
with the feet.” 

Fossy O’Hara, who lived near 
Drumbeg, was one of the best sportsmen 
and greatest financial mysteries in the 
county. The possessor of a rambling old 
house, rapidly falling to pieces, and of 
an estate which brought him in a near 
approximation to nothing a year, he 
nevertheless, by various intricate 


dealings in horseflesh, which no mere 
layman could hope to grasp, managed 


to take a prominent part in every 
sporting event in the neighbourhood, 
from cock-fighting to steeplechasing, and 
also to keep up a pack of hounds, known 
far and wide as “The Boycotted 
Harriers ’’—a name descended no doubt 
from the old days of the Land League. 
These hounds were probably the most 
unorthodox in the world, hunting as they 
did, with strict impartiality, foxes, hares, 
and drags in the winter, otters in 
the summer, and showing uncommonly 
good sport with all. 

O’Hara had called on me some days 
previously and offered to mount me for 
the last hunt of the season, which was 
to be a drag run from near Drumbeg. 
I had accepted this offer, albeit with 
some trepidation, as my only knowledge 
of riding had been gained at the riding 
school of the Depot. 

Behold me therefore following Timsy 
with a sinking heart into the long 
straggling street of Drumbeg, usually so 
deserted, but now densely packed with 
that typical sporting crowd which Ireland 
alone can produce. 
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The “ hunt field’ as Timsy termed it, 
would probably have shocked an English 
Master of Hounds into his grave, consist- 
ing as it did mainly of a number of 
squireens, mounted on long-tailed, woolly- 
legged young horses, and clad in the 
respectable black broadcloth, in most 
cases turning green with age, which 
served alike for weddings, funerals, and 
hunts. 

The smartly-cut hunting coats and 
well-groomed horses of the officers of a 
neighbouring garrison seemed oddly out 
of place, and even struck a strange note 
of discord which was not relieved by the 
weather-stained, green coat of the Master 
or the obviously country-made habits of 
the sprinkling of ladies out. 

Everywhere the talk was of horses. 
Crowds of people on foot threaded their 
way among the throng, praising and 
disparaging at the tops of their voices, 
equally oblivious of the owner’s feelings 
and the risk they themselves ran every 
second of having their brains dashed 
out by the heels flying all around them. 

O’Hara greeted me with a short nod. 
Long horse-dealing had bred a curious 
repression in him which masked an 
abnormally keen sense of humour. 

“Glad to see you’re going to be a bit 
of a sportsman, Trevor,” said he; “‘our 
last man was a ranker, and wasn’t worth 
a curse. Let me introduce my sister 
Phil, she—Hi, Ringlet! Hi, Melody! 
Stop ’em somebody, can’t you,” he 
roared, as a couple of hounds raced past 
in full cry after the Bank Manager’s 
prize Persian cat. 

“How do you do, Mr. Trevor,’’ said 
Miss O’Hara, an uncommonly pretty girl 
in an exceedingly badly-fitting habit, 
sidling up on a raking-looking young one, 
that seemed to be trying to do the 
“ Turkey Trot’ on one hind leg with 
marked success. “‘ Your horse is over 
there, and I think you’d better be getting 
up as quickly as possible as he’s a little 
fresh.”’ 

I turned and saw a big, raw-boned bay 
who was taking the united efforts of four 
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country boys to keep him off the foot- 
path, and my heart sank still lower. 

“ Really, Miss O’Hara,’’ I stammered. 
“ T can’t ride a bit, you know, and your 
brother promised to mount me on a 
steady old screw.”’ 

“Well, old Moonlighter is the nearest 
approach to one that we have in the 
stables,” she answered, and you'll find 
him quite quiet when once you get off. 
He’s a grand lepper, too, and you want 
a big-jumped one in this country. Now, 
Timsy, give the officer a leg up.” 

The next moment I found myself in 
mid-air, making frantic clutches at a 
closely-hogged mane. 

“Arrah, ye omadhauns, don’t be letting 
go of his head till the gintleman has a 
houldt of the reins!’”’ came Timsy’s 
agonised tones from below me, but too 
late, for the bay, taking advantage of his 
momentary freedom to achieve his long- 
wished-for object, backed on to the foot- 
path and lashed out vigorously with both 
hind legs. 

There was a terrific crash of glass 
behind me, and a woman’s voice ex- 
claiming, “‘ Oh, Glory be, but he 
has Misther Rourke’s shop desthroyed !”’ 
Moonlighter was out on the road again 
now, humping his back in a series of 
most disconcerting bucks, after each one 
of which I landed on a different place, 
though never by any chance on the 
saddle. Then Bang! Bang! went his 
heels on an old woman’s handcart of 
apples. A chorus of female voices 
exclaiming, “‘O Merciful Hour, but the 
crathur’s kilt!’’ and the bay was off after 
O’Hara and the hounds at a slinging 
trot, with me trying to find my stirrups 
and to appear unconscious of the broad 
grins worn by everyone. 

“Faith, D.I.”, wheezed a jolly old 
farmer named Halligan, ‘“ that bit of a 
frolic’ll make a good hole in a fiver on 
you. Ould Rourke hates the polis worse 
than he does the devil since the time the 
Head arrested him for singin’ the 
“Wearin’ of the Green,’ and charged 
him with bein’ drunk, and him not having 


more than four or five noggins took at 
the time, for he was after takin’ the pledge 
from Father Corcoran the night before. 

“Never mind, Mr. Trevor,” said Miss 
Phil, “you stuck on well, and old 
Moonlighter is an artist at bucking. 
We'll soon make a horseman of you,” 

“What’s the damage, Timsy she 
added, as that worthy came up at a 
loping jog. 

“Och, the devil a much, Miss Phil. 
Ould Rourke’s plate window is wakeley 
lookin’, and his stuff seems a _ thrifle 
discommoded, but, sure ’tis a timperate 
place anyways,” with a gesture that 
eloquently indicated the supreme un- 
importance of Mr. Rourke’s groceries, 

“T’'d be thinkin’ Julia Brady must be 
kilt though,” he added, calmly, ‘“‘ be the 
screech she let, an’ be the way all the 
ould women is sayin’ ‘ Hail Mary’s’ 
round her, and faith the gossoons have the 
apples for the pickin’ up.” 

“That ought to be a good bog for 
snipe,’’ said I, hastily seizing on any 
pretext to turn the conversation from 
my misdeeds and pointing to a vast 
stretch of brown, heathery bog that lay 
on our right. 

“Ts it that,” asked Timsy, with scorn, 
“sure there usen’t to be a betther bog 
in Ireland once, but thim soldier officers 
has it that top dhressed with shot that a 
poor divil of a shnipeen wouldn’t get 
place on it now to wet his big toe.” 

“Off you go, now, Timsy,” broke in 
O’Hara, pulling up, “ fifteen minutes’ law 
and half-a-crown for every mile you go 
beyond five.” 

“All right, Masther Fossy,’’ and Timsy, 
unslinging the drag, hopped over the 
stone gap and was off at his powerful 
swinging trot. 

“That fellow’s a wonderful runner,” 
said O’Hara, turning to me, “and he 
always crosses the biggest fences in the 
country. I’m sorry you're late for the 
real hunting, but I can promise you a 
good gallop at any rate.”’ 

“ Feeling at all nervous, Mr. Trevor ?”’ 
queried Miss Phil, coming up at her 
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usual pace of a buck in every three yards. 
“One usually does before one’s first 
hunt.” 

She spoke lightly, but there was a look 
of kindly sympathy for the raw beginner 
in her grey eyes which made me own at 
once that I was in a very great funk 
indeed. 

“Oh, you'll be all right,’ she said, 
reassuringly. “‘Moonlighter’s an old hand 
at the game, and all you have to do is to 
give him his head, put your knees in, 
and sit well back. He’ll——’”’ 

“Time, gentlemen!” said O’Hara, 
snapping his watch, and the next moment 
hounds flung themselves on the line with 
a shriek of ecstasy. 

The bay, who had been _ behaving 
beautifully all this time, was instantly 
galvanised into life. Two most unsettling 
bucks of delight and he was across the 
road with a plunge, cannoning violently 
into a fat old major who was cramming 
his horse scientifically at the three 
razorlike slabs which are pleasantly 
termed a “ gap”’ in the County Limerick. 
I caught a momentary glimpse of the 
major’s outraged face, purple with rage 
and with eyes staring out of his head. 
His language was mercifully blown away 
from me as the bay cleared the “ gap” 
with a lift of his hind legs which made 
me feel as if I was being skilfully kicked 
downstairs, but which I afterwards 
learned is the acme of good stone-wall 
jumping. 

Hounds were now racing across a big 
pasture field, with O’Hara close up to 
them and Miss Phil away to the left. 

A stone wall lcomed in front, which 
seemed to grow bigger at every stride, 
and my heart jumped when I saw 
the awkward rocketing bound which 
O’Hara’s young one made, the last 
glimpse of them being the horse’s hind 
legs and the back of O’Hara’s hunting 
cap as he lay well back for the drop. 

Moonlighter’s ears cocked and _ his 
stride shortened. I felt him gather him- 
self beneath me, and then we seemed to 
sail into the air. I saw the coping of 
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the wall below me, felt my hat jump 
from my head, and then we had landed 
with scarcely a jar and were away again. 

We had hardly seemed to have 
galloped a yard when a huge straight-up 
double bank, such as is only found in 
Limerick, seemed to spring into sight. 
The bay never faltered. With a powerful 
drive of his great quarters he was over 
the drain and on the top, with his legs 
gathered well under him. A moment’s 
pause as he changed beautifully and then 
we had landed far out over the big drain 
that lurked on the landing side. The 
next, a razor-backed and _ obviously 
rotten bank, Moonlighter almost flew, 
merely flicking it cunningly with his 
hind legs. 

For me now time was not. The 
glorious thrill of hunting had me in its 
grip, never entirely to loose me again. 

Nothing mattered now but the deep- 
throated music of the pack in front, and 
the fact that I was in the first three. 
Fences seemed literally to fly past, banks, 
walls, and drains in all the glorious 
diversity of a typical Irish country, and 
then the figure of Timsy with the drag 
showed in the distance, and I realised 
that it was nearly over. 

“That blackguard Timsy’s crossed the 
‘Black Trench,’ ”’ cried O’Hara, suddenly, 
“follow me, Trevor, you can’t jump it 
there,’ and he bore away to the left. 

Moonlighter, however, was of a 
different opinion. He realised perfectly 
that he was carrying incompetence 
personified, and he did not see why he 
should be separated from hounds now 
close in front. I almost pulled his nose 
on to my boot, but Moonlighter had a 
mouth of iron when he chose, and he 
galloped doggedly on. Then I caught 
the gleam of water, and realised that our 
only chance was to let the old horse go. 
I put the whip on him for the first time, 
and he fairly raced at the enormous bog 
drain that yawned before us. He made 
a magnificent effort and actually 
succeeded in getting his forelegs on to 
the other bank. For one sickening 
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moment we hung there undecided, and 
then rolled back into the iciest water it 
has ever been my lot to feel. 

“Hit him, yer honour, hit him!”’ Timsy 
cried. “‘ Make the blagyard lift himself 
or he’ll be dhrownded on us, and Masther 
Fossy’ll kill all before him.” 

Obediently I trod water and vigorously 
belaboured the bay, while Timsy pulled 
frantically at his head, and two country 
boys, who had mysteriously sprung from 
nowhere, after the manner of their kind, 
plied a couple of scythe handles on 
Moonlighter and myself with fine 
impartiality. At last with a _ great 
struggle the old horse heaved himself 
on to the bank, and I following suit, 
emerged a sorry spectacle, with my hat 
gone, and the black bog water running 
off me in streams to form miniature lakes 
all round me. 

“Musha, but ’tis the grand sportsman 
he is for an Englishman,” cried Timsy 
“Did you ever see the like to be facin’ 
at the biggest shpot in the whole 
province of Munster, and him not able 
to ride no more than a child.” 

“ Tm thinkin’ it was more Moonlighter 
than him,” said O’Hara, sourly, as he 
carefully scanned the bay’s legs for cuts. 

“Be dam, but Major Carstairs’ll have 
your life,” panted old Halligan, sliding 
off his blown horse, “‘ ye soured the mare 
on him that time ye bumped her at the 
gappeen into Hogan’s field, and the divil 
a fut she’d stir for him afther. The 
ould lad’s as cross as a bag of weasels.”’ 

“Tf that’s the way of it we had best 
be off,” said O'Hara. “ The major’s a 
peppery old bird and used to be a deuced 
good man with -his fists. Come home 
with us and get dry, Trevor.” 

“Arrah, what'd ye be goin’ all that way 
for with a wind blowin’ that’d burrn 
the nose off a rat ? ”’ asked Timsy. “‘Is it 
to give him his death ye want ? Let yez 
go up to Father Tom’s and get a dhrop 
of the rale shtuff to put the life into ye. 
The house is only a short piece wesht 
the road.” 

“The very thing,” cried O’Hara, 
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“come along, Trevor, and I'll introduce 
you to Father Gubbins. He’s a great 
old sportsman, and will give us a change 
and a feed.” 

By this time most of the field had 
come up; after general offerings of 
sympathy and flasks we _ separated, 
and I soon found myself being most 
hospitably received by the popular priest 
of Ranthogue. 

Father Tom was a portly, jovial- 
looking specimen of that fine old type 
of Irish priest which unfortunately is now 
being so rapidly replaced by that crude 
product of Maynooth, the man who has 
never been outside Ireland, and whose 
whole outlook is bounded by the four 
corners of the Catholic Index. 

““ Pon’ my conscience, Misther Trevor, 
you're in a terrible state entirely,” he 
cried, bustling us into the dining-room, 
“and Ill be bound that blackguard 
Fossy’s at the bottom of it. Have 
nothing to do with him, Misther Trevor, 
have nothing to do with him, he’s bad 
company for anyone who wants to keep 
out of mischief.” 

“Ye'll stay for a pick of dinner, of 
course,” he added, as he handed each of 
us a glass of steaming punch. “ I’ve no 
layman’s clothes in the house, Mr. 
Trevor, but there’s a new suit of me own 
that ye’re heartily welcome to. While 
ye’re dressin’ yourself, I'll send Timsy 
with a bit of a note to Father Carny 
and Father O’Toole to come over for a 
hand at the cards.”’ 

I was soon out of my soaking clothes, 
and after a luxurious hot bath, proceeded 
to array myself in all the glory of Father 
Tom’s best suit. 

My appearance downstairs was greeted 
with great merriment. “Faith, he’s 
missed his vocation,’ laughed Father 
Carny, ‘“‘’tis the fine boy priest he’d make. 
Father Tom, it’s our bounden duty to 
convert him this night.” 

Five o’clock is the usual clerical 
dinner-time, and we were soon seated at 
a table that literally groaned under the 
weight of food. A huge joint of beef 
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stood vis-a-vis with an enormous turkey, 
and they were flanked by chickens and 
hams sufficient to feed a _ regiment. 
Father Tom carved with priestly 
generosity, and it was with dismay that 
I tackled the enormous helping on my 
plate. 

The first part of the meal passed in 
that grim silence maintained by men 
occupied on far weightier matters than 
mere words, but the first pangs of hunger 
assuaged, tongues began to be loosened, 
and dinner ended in a perfect babel of 
conversation. 

“ By the way, Father T.,”’ said O’Hara, 
as the cloth was removed, and the three 
priests busied themselves around a huge 
punch bowl in the middle of the table 
with all the care of those engaged in a 
sacred rite, ‘I hear there was a bit of 
an accident near here a few nights ago.”’ 

“Faith,” chortled Father Tom, 


“co? 


twas the best sport ever you saw—a 
thrifle more of the lemon, Joseph. I was 


sittin’ here last Tuesday after me dinner, 
when little Paddy Quaile comes runnin’ 
up to say there was a carriage upset 
down the road. Down I goes and finds 
Major Carstairs’ brougham over on its 
side with some of the boys sittin’ on the 
horse’s head. He an’ his wife an’ sister, 
all English, had been goin’ to dine with 
the Lord, when old Quaile, who was 
goin’ home a little the worse for the 
drink, drove into them and turned them 
over. Well, there was Mrs. Carstairs 
standin’ in the middle of the road wringin’ 
her hands and cryin’ ‘Oh, why did I 
ever leave Europe!’ and there was the 
Major stuck tight in the carriage window, 
lookin’ for all the world as if he had 
grown there. He must have been tryin’ 
to climb out, but he has no figure for 
them kind of acrobatics and, bedad, 
when I got there all Munster wouldn’t 
stir him an inch backwards or forwards. 
We had to send two miles to get a saw, 
and ’twas a full hour before we got him 
cut out. (Not so much of the sugar, 
Patrick, you'll destroy it). Seein’ his 
sister still in the carriage, I says to 
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Quaile to help the lady, it bein’ against 
the canons for me to touch her. Quaile 
gives one look at her and turns to me, 
“Sure, yer rev’rence,’ says he, ‘she’s 
that shtripped I don’t know where to 
catch a hoult of her!’—If the brew’s 
ready, Joseph, fill it out and we will get 
to the cards.”’ 

The next two hours established a 
conviction in me, which has never since 
been upset, that if one wishes to study 
the true science of the game of Nap one 
must watch it as played by the older 
members of the Irish priesthood. I had 
always rather fancied my play, but it 
must be confessed that O’Hara and 
myself were as children in the hands of 
these reverend gentlemen. At about 
eleven o'clock I was, to put it bluntly, 
‘ broke to the wide,’ and reluctantly rose 
to bid my host ‘ Good night.’ 

“Arrah, the night’s young,’ he 
expostulated, ‘‘ and Fossy’ll not be goin’ 
this long time yet, will you, avick?” 

“ Indeed an’ I’ll not, till I’ve got some 
of my own back, anyway,” said O’Hara, 
looking up from the study of a hand. 
“You'd better stop a bit, Trevor.” 

“Tm sorry,” I replied, “ but I’ve a 
hard day’s work to-morrow, and besides, 
I shall have to take some lessons before 
playing with you gentlemen again.” 

“ Well, I‘ll send round for me trap to 
take you home,” said the jovial priest ; 
“the mare’ll be no time rattlin’ ye into 
Drumbeg.” 

“While we’re waiting, Father,” said 
O’Hara, coaxingly, “‘just give us a 
“duck and dhurrish’ of the real stuff. 
We didn’t get a taste of it to-night, and 
we are all parched for the want of it.”’ 

Father Tom glanced at me doubtfully, 
but O’Hara cried, “‘ Oh, I'll go bail for 
Trevor. He’s not on duty to-night.” 

Without further ado Father Tom went 
to the locker and produced a large bottle 
of almost colourless fluid which even my 
inexperienced eye recognised at once as 
poteen. 

“The Scotch is certainly the best,” 
said Father Carny, with a wink as he 
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mixed the brew, “and ’tis Father Tom 
as knows the way to keep it. Ye’ll find 
this slidin’ down like new milk, Mr. 
Trevor.” 

“T’m afraid it was never nearer 
Scotland than the Kerry mountains,” 
grinned O’Hara. ‘ There’s a chance of a 
case for you now, Trevor!” 

A few minutes later I was bowling 
merrily along towards Drumbeg behind 
Father Tom’s fast trotting mare, and 
allowing my thoughts to dwell pleasantly 
on the comfortable bed awaiting me, an 
illusion however, soon to be _ rudely 
dispelled. 

My landlady opened the door for me, 
“Ts your riv’rence wantin’ anything,” 
she began, doubtfully, and stopped with 
a look of mingled recognition and amaze- 
ment in her eyes, “ Glory be, but ’tis th’ 
officer and in praste’s clothes!” 

“ Tt’s all right, Mrs. Killeen,” I assured 
her, “I got a wetting out hunting and 
had to borrow some things from Father 
Gubbins of Ranthogue.”’ 

“Well, but,’ she stammered, ‘“ the 
Head’s above in your sittin’ room this 
two hours, waitin’ to see you!” 

“The deuce!” Icried! ‘‘ Have you got 
a coat of any kind, Mrs. Killeen? The 
sight of me in this kit would kill the poor 
man outright, and I can’t get to my 
bedroom without him seeing me.” 

“Musha, but this is the only coat I 
have in the house. “Twas left be me 
brother that’s a bookie beyant in 
Fermoy.” 

I snatched the fearful-looking check 
from her thankfully. It would suffice at 
least to hide my priestly garb from those 
searching Orange eyes. 

“Well, Head, is anything serious the 
matter ?”’ I asked, entering my sitting 
room. 

“ Nothin’ very much, sir,’ he answered 
with a cold eye fixed on that awful coat, 
“but I received reliable information 
to-day that there was a large quantity of 
illeecit whuskey concealed in the house 
of Thomas Gubbins, the papist meenister 
at Ranthogue. I accordingly obtained 
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a search warrant, and have twenty men 
ready to proceed to the house. I would 
weesh that ye would take charge of the 
party.” 

At that terrible moment had some kind 
magician offered me an earthquake or a 
thunderbolt I think I should have 
welcomed either or both with open arms. 
Here were the horns of a dilemma indeed ! 
If I turned out now with these men, or 
even let them go alone, to-morrow I 
should be branded all over Ireland as a 
man who came straight from a friend’s 
dinner table to use knowledge against 
him acquired under the sacred seal of 
bread and salt. 

On the other hand, if I ordered the 
men not to go I was perfectly certain 
that McKeever, who, expecting pro- 
motion himself, was boiling with rage at 
having a mere boy placed over him, 
would unhesitatingly report me for 
neglect of duty. 

For a few moments I stood there 
racking my brains, but could see only one 
way. It was risky, but in desperation I 
resolved to chance it. Had I possessed 
more experience perhaps I should have 
acted differently, Who knows ? 


“Well, Head,” said I, in as careless 
a tone as I could assume. “ I’ve had a 
very hard day’s hunting and am quite 
done up. I must have a couple of hours 
sleep now, but come back about three 
o’clock and wake me, and we'll start for 
this place then.” 

“Verra gude, sir,” but it seemed to 
my excited fancy that as the Head left 
the room there was an unpleasant note 
of suspicion in his voice. 

The door had scarcely closed behind 
him, however, than I had flung off the 
coat, and slipped noiselessly out the 
window into the back garden, a drop of 
about fifteen feet. Thence a breathless 
scramble over half-a-dozen walls brought 
me into a quiet street of the village and, 
not daring to go to the barracks for my 
bicycle, I set out at a dogged run for 
Ranthogue five long miles away. 
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Well it was for me that I had been a 
running Blue at Oxford, for never have I 
had such a gruelling as in that nightmare 
run against time with Father Tom’s coat 
tails flapping in the breeze behind. 

At last, however, the goal was in sight, 
and it was evident now that the party 
had gone from cards to music, for I heard 
the tinkle of a piano and four lusty voices 
ringing out into the night, 

Then here’s to the Boycotted Harriers, 

And the crame of the pack they were 

tarriers, 

There was Ringlet and Ranter, and— 
But my vigorous hammering at the 
window cut short the rest of the classic 
ditty. 


“ Trevor, 


be the powers!” cried 


O’Hara, throwing up the sash. “‘Come in 
man, come in and join the concert.”’ 
“Father Tom,” I cried, breathlessly, 
“for Heaven’s sake get rid of all your 
damned poteen as quick as you can. 
The Head has a warrant to search your 


house, and every confounded peeler in 
the district’ll be here in a couple of hours. 
Give me a drink and let me be off again.” 

“Holy Biddy!” whistled O’Hara, 
breaking the horrified silence, ‘and I'll 
take me oath the cellar’s burstin’ with 
the stuff! ”’ 

“Ten casks of it I have,’ groaned 
Father Tom; “ how’ll we hide all that 
from the foxy old Head ?” 

“And it’s one hundred pound fine at 
the least!” murmured O’Hara, with a far 
away look in his eyes. 

“The river!” cried Father O’Toole. 
“Sink the stuff in it and if he was the 
divil himself he won’t find it.” 

“ The very thing,” exclaimed O'Hara. 
“ Get a hold of Timsy. I saw him asleep 
under the kitchen table there awhile 
back. Come on, Trevor, you'll have to 
lend a hand.” 

In vain I expostulated, protesting that 
I had to get back to take charge of the 
men. 

“That'll be all right,” said Father Tom, 
“ T’'ll send the trap in with you when we 
have the stuff sunk. The men won't 
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start without you, and we want your 
help.” 

Soon therefore the whole household 
were breaking their backs carrying the 
great casks up from the cellar and sinking 
them in the river which flowed at the 
bottom of the garden. 

Just as the last had disappeared with 
a splash, Father Tom’s groom came 
racing round in a tremendous state of 
excitement. ‘The police is coming 
down the road,” he cried, “‘ six of them 
on bicycles ! ”’ 

“Damnation,” cried O'Hara. “ The 
old thief started without you, Trevor.” 

“‘T’ll break him for this! ’’ I cried, in 
that fury which is the result of a bad 
fright. 

“Or he'll break you,” grunted O’Hara ; 
“ don’t you see, man, if he finds you here 
you're done, and I don’t see how we're 
going to get you away either. If I know 
the Head at all he has a cordon drawn 
round the place by this.”’ 

“We must hide him somewhere,” 
groaned Father Tom, running round 
helplessly. ‘‘I wouldn’t for the world 
have anything happen to Mr. Trevor on 
my account.”’ 

“Yes, but where’ll he be safe?” 
asked O’Hara. “‘ Old McKeever’ll scrape 
the place with a small tooth comb.” 

‘‘Be damn but that’s the sphot,” cried 
Timsy, pointing to a huge water butt 
standing by the garden wall, “ no wan'll 
think of lookin’ for poteen in a water 
barrel.”’ 

‘“ But I'll die of cold,” I expostulated, 
feebly. 

“Well, isn’t it as good for you to die 
that way as to be dismissed? In with 
you quick! It’s your only chance, and | 
there’s no time to be lost.” | 

“Oh, me best clothes!’ lamented 
Father Tom, as Timsy and O’Hara swung 
me into the air and deposited me up to 
the chin in dirty, icy water. 

‘Get into the house quick,’ cried | 
O’Hara ; “‘ we must be playin’ cards when 
they knock,’ and a moment later I was 
left alone to freeze. 


| | 
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There was a long pause during which 
my straining ears could hear nothing. 
Lights however, flitting from window to 
window told that the police had entered 
and that the search was in progress. 

A shadowy figure dropped noiselessly 
over the wall at the bottom of the garden, 
and I knew that the cordon was on the 
alert and that there was no chance of 
flight. 

Ten minutes passed. They seemed like 
so many hours to me, and I began to 
realize that the water of the “ Black 
Trench” had been warm compared with 
this. 

Then the kitchen door suddenly opened 
and McKeever and Father Tom appeared, 
followed by two constables carrying 
spades and lanterns. 

O’Hara, Timsy, the two other priests, 
and a number of police brought up the 
rear, looking very like the chorus of a 
Greek tragedy. 

My heart stood still, and I hastily 
stuffed my sodden handkerchief between 
my loudly chattering teeth. 

“Am I to assume that having 
thoroughly disorganised my household, 
and having done incalculable damage to 
my furniture, it is now your purpose to 
uproot my entire garden?’ Father 
Tom’s tone was dangerously polite. 
There was nothing of the rollicking 
Irishman about him now. 

“T have done nothing I am not 
authorized to do under my warrant,” 
answered the Head, doggedly, but I 
recognised a hint of uneasiness in his 
voice. He was fully aware that the 
popular Father Gubbins was a dangerous 
man to tackle unless one was very sure 
of one’s ground. 

“Admitted,” replied Father Tom, 
suavely, “‘ but even my limited know- 
ledge of the law teaches me that that 
warrant must have been granted on a 
sworn information. I should very much 
like to know who has been committing 
perjury.” 

“Examine the ground for traces of 
fresh digging,’ said McKeever, angrily, 
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and before I realised my danger, a 
sergeant was walking towards my barrel 
flashing his lantern right and left. 

“Dive, sorr,”’ came Timsy’s hoarse 
whisper apparently from nowhere, and, 
just before the lantern reached me, I 
took a deep breath and went down like 
a stone. 

I stayed under for what seemed an 
eternity, but at length was compelled to 
come up with a gasp to find myself 
staring straight into the genial, ruddy 
face of Sergeant James Brien. 

For a moment we gazed at each other 
in horrified silence, and then a slow grin 
of comprehension began to spread over 
the sergeant’s face ; then, without a word, 
he turned and walked away, his shoulders 
heaving with suppressed merriment. 
Truly the Irish are a quick-witted race, 
and Sergeant Brien did not love the 
Head. 

“ Perhaps, sir, if you are not satisfied, 
you would like to have the river 
Father Tom was saying, 


dragged ? ” 
insolently. But McKeever knew that he 
was beaten, and with a growl he collected 
his men. 

“‘ T shall have an exceedingly busy day 
to-morrow, discovering who committed 


perjury. I am sure it was not a good 
protestant like you, Head Constable,” 
was Father Tom’s parting shot, as the 
police swung out of the gate. 

A moment later many hands dragged 
me in triumph from my watery hiding- 
place. 

“As long as I live I’ll never forget this 
to you, Trevor,’ cried Father Tom, 
wringing my hand. “ Come in with you 
all, and I’ll guarantee ye the best brew 
ye ever tasted in yer lives!” 

“No,” said O’Hara, sharply. “ if ever 
a man meant mischief it’s McKeever this 
night. Trevor’s got to be in Drumbeg 
before the police, and Timsy’ll have to 
take him the short cut across the bog. 
You can just do it, for McKeever let out 
that they’re going to search Hogan’s on 
the way back.” 
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“Oh, Masther Fossy, avick,” groaned 
Timsy, ‘an’ me bet out with trapesin’ 
the country this whole blessed day!” 

But O’Hara was adamant, and in less 
than five minutes Timsy and I were 
floundering over the most villainous bog 
in Limerick. 

“The worst of it’s over now,” cried 
Timsy at last, hauling me out of about 
the tenth bog hole I had fallen into; 
“ we’re not two miles from Drumbeg.” 

“ He had hardly spoken when “ Halt, 
who goes there!” rang out from the 
darkness in front. 

Timsy seized me by the arm and dived 
behind a turf stack. ‘‘ The Dhrumbarton 
pathrol,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

With a shock I remembered that this 
was a proclaimed district, in which the 
police had the right to stop and question 
anyone out after dark. It was bitter, 
indeed, to think that, after having gone 
through so much, and having so 
triumphantly beaten Head Constable 
McKeever on his own ground, I was to be 
defeated ignominiously by a third party, 
a complete stranger to the quarrel. 
The fates are ladies and _ therefore 
fickle, but could even they be ironic 
enough to load the dice so cruelly ? 

“Leave off skulkin’ there, ye black- 
guards. Come out and let’s have a look 
at your ugly mugs. You're up to no good 
I'll be bound.” 

The situation clearly brooked no delay. 

“We must run for it,’’ I whispered, 
and was off at the top of my speed, closely 
followed by Timsy. 

“In the King’s name, halt, or we 
fire!’ came in stentorian tones from 
behind, and then bang! bang! bang! 
went the heavy Webley revolvers. 

“Thanks be the night’s dark,” said 
Timsy, piously, “they must take us 
for Cassidy’s moonlighters.”’ 
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Bang! bang! bang! bang! and a 
perfect babel of police whistles broke out 
in front. 

“ Be the holy poker, thim’s the Head’s 
men,” groaned Timsy. They'll have 
us surrounded in a minute. Quick, sorr ! 
the river’s our only chance now.” 

He swung off to the left, and I heard 
the splash as he dived. Mechanically I 
followed, and struck out for the opposite 
bank. I was past all feeling now, beyond 
a dull sense of wonder at the circum- 
stances which forced me to fly from my 
own men in company with Timsy Ryan. 
Bang! bang! and a bullet kicked up 
the water in front of me. 

“For the love of Heaven, cease fire! 
Thim’s only poachers that I was afther.”’ 
With a great sob of relief I recognised 
Sergeant Brien’s rich tones in the 
distance. ‘‘ Let yez come up quick to the 
boat, and we'll nab the blagyards the 
other side.”’ 

Timsy and I, turning on our backs, 
listened to the sound of voices and foot- 
steps hastening up the river, and 
gradually dying away in the distance. 

Then turning over again, we quietly 
paddled ashore, and, arm in arm, 
staggered off in the direction of Drumbeg, 
leaving a dripping trail behind us. 


* * * * 


The following items, which appeared 
in the next week’s official Gazette, speak 
for themselves. 

Sick.—District Inspector Trevor, of 
Drumbeg, is at present on the sick list, 
suffering from a severe chill contracted, 
we understand, when hunting with the 
West Limerick hounds. 

Promotion.—Sergeant James Brien to 
be Head Constable at Drumbeg, vice 
Head Constable Andrew McKeever, 
transferred. 
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CAT OUT POACHING 


CREATURES OF THE DARK 


BY MISS FRANCES PITT 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. 


PEOPLE speak of the time when all the 
earth is at rest, of the night bringing 
slumber to man and beast, but they 
forget that though the coming of dusk 
may bring rest for man, his domesticated 
animals, and ail the other creatures of the 
day, it is also the time when the greater 
part of the wild world wakes up, comes 
forth from its holes and hiding places, 
and proceeds to feed, hunt, and be 
hunted. 

When the sun has sunk from sight 
leaving the western sky aflame with 
gold and crimson, when the long shadows 
thrown by the trees across the meadows 
have lost their distinct lines and become 
a general shade and greyness, when the 
stars begin to come forth one by one in 
the eastern sky which every moment 
becomes a darker blue, then as the breeze 
which had died down while the sun was 
setting again springs up to rustle through 


the trees, bushes, fences, and woods, to 
wave the growing corn, and the long 
grass in the mowing meadows, and give 
the evening air a chilly feeling, then 
may be seen and heard strange sights 
and sounds! There are mysterious 
rustlings in the grass and_ bushes, 
shadowy shapes slip to and fro, tiny 
things flutter softly past, while shrill 
squeaks come from the air above, and 
from the grass at one’s feet. In the 
distant woods the brown owl hoots 
loudly ; occasionally a fox utters its 
quick sharp bark. Im short at night 
the woods and fields are teeming with 
life of which there was never a sign when 
the fierce light of day beat down on the 
scene, for it is the time when all the shy 
wild things come out and roam about. 

In an evening, when the light is slowly 
fading or even while it is broad daylight, 
the first of the creatures of the dark 
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appear. These are the rabbits, who 
come forth from their burrows and 
contemplate the lengthening shadows 
while sitting on the heaps of soil they 
have excavated which constitute their 
doorsteps. Here they sit on their hind 
legs, cleaning their whiskers, passing their 
paws over either ear, then stopping to 
nibble bits of grass; again sitting up 
and bobbing their noses while listening to 
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blossom, the white meadow-sweet 
waving in the marshy ground, where 
the clumps of grey green rushes also 
sway in the breeze, but there is nothing 
to alarm even the timidest rabbit; so 
it hops down, and canters off along the 
“run” that is the high road followed 
by it and its kindred when they go to 
the clover some two fields off. 


The twilight creeps on. Even the 


YOUNG RABBITS 


all the sounds that fill the air, doubtless 
meditating jaunts to distant feeding 
grounds. At last a bold and youthful 
rabbit will hop daintily over the tufts 
of coarse grass, and make its way to 
the top of a big ant hill, from which 
elevation—the mound is quite two feet 
high—it can when it raises itself on its 
hind legs obtain a much wider view. It 
can see the broad tops of the bracken, 
the bramble bushes with their loads of 


cautious old rabbits, to whom every 
rustle in the grass whispers fox or stoat, 
begin to lose their fears, and hop about 
through the dew sodden grass—for the 
dew is already falling and has whitened 
with minute drops of water the upturned 
leaves of the small clovers—and the 
particular bunnies, hating to get their 
feet wet, have to stop every few yards 
and shake off the water, or give their 
feet a filip between each hop. 
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Although the “edge of night ’’* has 
not quite come, yet the swallows and 
martins, that have been hawking all 
day long over the meadows and the 
woods for flies and other winged insects, 
have now given up the chase, and retired 
with many twitterings to their resting 
places. But the insect swarms are not 


to be left in peace. Some time after the 
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call them “‘ flitter-mice.’’ Other “ flitter- 
mice’ are hunting the flies that dance 
over the big round pool at the edge of 
the covert. There are plenty of roach 
in this pool, which, under the influence 
of the lovely summer evening, rise at the 
flies in a way worthy of trout, and vie 
with the bats in giving the insects a bad 
time. One or two of the flitter-mice, 


COMMON OR PIPISTRELLE BAT 


rabbits have left their holes the first 
bat flutters by, and soon there are several 
turning and wheeling overhead. Their 
shrill, high-pitched squeaks are con- 
stantly to be heard. One big one hunts 
high up far above the tree tops, but the 
smaller kind sweep round the bushes, 
appearing and disappearing in a weird 
way in the uncertain light, and making 
it easy to understand why the labourers 


getting thirsty from their exertions, 
swoop down, and flying low over the 
water dip in and drink after the manner 
of swallows, but they flutter away 
among the trees when there suddenly 
rings out close at hand the far carrying 
hoot of a brown owl— 

““Hoo-00 ! Hoo-o0-000!’’ It seems 
to come from the middle of the pool it 
is so close, and it echoes again and again 


* An expression commonly used by Shropshire labourers to denote the time when the twilight 


merges into darkness. 
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TAWNY OWL 


among the trees. Hardly has the sound 
died away than another owl answers 
from the heart of the woodland, and a 
startled moorhen that is brooding her 
little black young ones on the platform 
of sticks that was lately her nest, 
situated by the side of the pool among 
the branches and rubbish under the old 
moss-grown, fern draped, ivyclad and 
overhanging oak tree, is alarmed into 
giving a discordant call. 

When the first hoot of the owl rang 
out there at once ceased all the queer 
little rustlings that had been taking 
place amongst the tall grass and rushes 
at the edge of the pond, and only the 
sighing of the wind remains. 

The grasses still wave and bend, but 
only in obedience to the gusts of air, 
for the second that dread sound was 
heard every mouse within earshot became 
as still as if frozen to stone. The voles 
in their runs among the grass stems, 
the long-tailed field mice under the brier 
bushes, and the dormouse just coming 
out of its snug little nest in the brambles, 


one and all knew what the hooting 
meant—that the worst of all their 
enemies was at hand. 

At last, thinking the owl has gone, 
one adventurous little brown vole begins 
to nibble some succulent grass stems, 
whereupon a dark shadow floats down 
without a sound from the oak tree, 
there is a stifled squeak, and the owl 
flies up from the ground with the mouse 
in one foot. Nothing more is heard 
for with a single gulp the bird has 
disposed of its prey, but a few minutes 
later it flies silently away and its far- 
carrying cry next comes from the heart 
of the woods. 

Silence reigns, save for the scufflings 
of the mice, and the pattering of the 
water voles along their paths at the 
edge of the pool. Moths flutter back- 


wards and forwards, and after a little 
while a nightjar gives its peculiar call 
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away by the ferny bank that runs down 
to the wood ; presently the bird comes 
flitting over the pond, and turns and 
twists as it chases the moths, but while 
it does so the light from the fast-rising 
moon, which is beginning to shed a 
silvery glow over the landscape, and 
make the shad >ws under the trees seem 
blacker and more mysterious than ever, 
catches a moving form that is stealing 
through the long grass and _ bushes 
towards the water. 

As it comes into a fully illuminated 
piece of bare ground the shape is seen 
to be a slender one, with a sharp head, 
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gleaning from its many odours the news 
of the neighbourhood, what creatures 
are abroad, what their business is, and 
the hundred and one things that the 
breeze can bring to a sensitive nose like 
his. To most animals the wind is the 
same as the newspaper is to the human 
being, with the exception that in the 
former case it is being delivered every 
second, and that want of attention to 
its contents may entail the severest 
penalties, even death itself. 

The fox learns now of the rabbits 
hopping about in the meadows, the slight 
blood taint tells him about the vole the 


LONG-TAILED FIELD MOUSE (NOTE THE LONG TAIL) 


prick ears, and delicately-pointed muzzle, 
in short it is a fox off on a hunting 
expedition. He reaches the muddy 
margin of the pool as if intending to 
drink, but finding he may soil his dainty 
feet steps back, evidently thinking that 
he had better go elsewhere. He turns 
round, then pauses and looks back across 
the dark still water, across which the 
black shadows lie like ink, and where 
the moon is reflected as a shining orb 
that breaks and shivers when a ripple 
disturbs the surface of the pool. But it 
is not of such things the fox thinks. 
With head raised he snuffs the air, 


owl caught, and mingled with the general 
scent of green trees and growing things 
are many other smells, one of which 
makes him step back with slightly 
bristling fur and disappear again into 
the bushes with little ripples running 
down his back. 

It is only a poaching cat that annoyed 
the fox ; but then he considers this part 
of the country his special hunting 
ground, and thinks no other creature 
has a right to hunt in it. 

The cat comes creeping on velvety 
feet beneath the bushes ; no sleek, con- 
fiding, purring pussy such as sits in the 
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house during the day delighted to be 
friends with all human creatures, but 
a wild animal, a hunter of the woods, 
stalking her prey with every skilful 
wile, slinking between the fern stems 
on her velvety feet more quietly than 
the fox himself. With care she puts 
down one forepaw where there is neither 
dry grass nor leaf to make a rustle, then 
the other, whereupon her hind foot 
follows on to the exact spot vacated 
so that it, too does not disturb anything. 
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turns her head and listens with slightly 
twitching tail to the rustling mice. But 
mice she can catch in the day time; 
her game is bigger now. She slinks on 
past the pool pausing once more to 
glance across the water and up at the 
sky with its shining, twinkling stars, 
against which are outlined the black 
masses of the trees. A hawk-like shape 
comes flying round the tops of them, and 
pauses occasionally to hover with out- 
spread tail. It is the nightjar catching 


A FOX—THE LOOK OF WISDOM 


Each step is made in this way, and an 
examination of her tracks by daylight 
would show a trail like that left by a 
two-legged creature, so accurately have 
the hind pads been fitted on to the 
tracks of the fore. All true hunting 
animals leave this sort of trail, for silence 
is essential to approaching their prey 
unsusnected. 

The cat steals on, slipping under the 
bushes, through the stems of the bracken, 
and ever stepping as softly as a shadow, 
but every now and again she stops, 


moths and other tree-loving insects. 
Still puss goes on through a well-used 
hole in the fence that divides the wdod 
from the fern-clad slope that leads down 
to it, but when she gets to the hedge she 
growls slightly to herself before crawling 
through, for her nose tells her that she 
is not the first passer-by this night, 
that the fox has already been through. 
Her fur is still bristling as she threads 
her way between the bracken stems, 
avoiding even the delicate spider snares 
that her whiskers brush against. The 
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spiders are out and about, for they, too, 
are creatures of the night, and now is the 
time that they repair their webs and go 
out for little jaunts round their homes. 

The cat’s object is to reach that part 
of the meadow near the covert where 
she knows the more stay-at-home of the 
rabbits will be feeding, but when she has 
almost reached her destination something 
catches her quick ear that makes her 
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wait to pick their way along the paths, 
but rush headlong for safety. 

A few minutes past quietly by, then a 
shape appears on the top of the bank and 
remains for a second outlined against the 
sky ; it is the fox, and he carries a dead 
rabbit in his mouth. He drops it for a 
moment so as to get a better grip, then 
picks it up more firmly, and jogs down a 
rabbit path towards the wood ; for there 


‘““THE CAT SEES SOMETHING MOVE IN THE GRASS ” 


crouch close to the ground and lie hidden 
from sight in the shadow of the fern. 
It was the rabbit’s danger signal she 
heard, a thump of the heels on the 
turf, which sign carries along the 
ground and apprises rabbits far and 
wide that trouble is abroad. As she 
crouches she sees rushing objects coming 
down the bank—they are fleeing rabbits 
with white tails bobbing frantically in 
the moonlight, and ears laid back as if 
listening for some pursuer. In an 
instant they are gone, for they do not 


is a litter of fine cubs in an earth not 
far off which are not quite able to earn 
their own living yet, and he and his 
wife have hard work to feed them. He 
passes close to the hidden cat and 
trots on in the direction of the covert ; 
soon he is in the shadows of the great 
trees, where striking a little-used path— 
little used by human feet, that is to say, 
but bearing traces of use by other 
creatures—he trots steadily on down hill 
towards a dingle, at the bottom of which 
runs a little stream its bubbling and 
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rippling every moment sounding plainer 
and telling of a hurried race over mossy 
boulders and under tree-grown banks. 
With the gurgling and tumbling of the 
stream growing louder at every step the 
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leaves which the moonlight happens to 
shine upon; but what the fox sees is 
another matter, for his eyes are adapted 
to gather the very faintest scrap of light, 
and though he would not be able to see 


WEB OF EPEIRA MARMOREA, SHOWING UNDER SIDE OF THE SPIDER WHICH IS SEATED IN 
THE MIDDLE 


fox jogs along, and soon arrives at the 
verge of a steep bank thickly clad with 
nut bushes and other undergrowth. 
Somewhere in the darkness far down 
below the stream is rushing headlong 
on its race, to the human eye there 
is nothing to see save a few outlines of 


in absolute darkness, in such lightTas 
this he can see very well indeed—well 
enough to observe where a narrow path, 
not a human-made one this time, 
turns off from the broader one, and 
threads its way down the side of the 
ravine. 
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Just as he is going to turn down this 
narrow way his quick ears catch some 
sound other than the gurgling of the 
brook. He evidently knows what the 
thing that makes it is, for he steps 
quickly back out of the way, and 
dropping his burden between his neat 
black forepaws lays back his large black 
tipped ears, shows every white tooth in 
his head, and gives a spitting snarl. 

A short-legged, large-bodied, lumbering 
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sound as he is but a short-sighted 
creature and depends on his ears and 
nose to tell him what is going on. But 
there is no mistaking this scent, so with 
a snorting grunt he ambles on, though 
as he passes the other animal his short 
tail fluffs out like a small brush of white 
hair, and does not smooth down until 
he has gone some way down the bigger 
path, for he disapproves of even the 
fox using a track which is one of his 


A YOUNG RABBIT 


animal is coming up the narrow little 
track, thrusting aside as it does so the 
overhanging ferns and brambles, and 
turning its black-and-white-striped head 
from side to side to snuff the damp moss 
and decayed leaves that lie on either 
side, but when it catches the scent of 
the fox it throws up its nose and stops 
short. For an instant the badger and 
fox stand thus regarding each other, 
the latter with his ears still laid back, 
the former with his little white-tipped 
ones pricked and listening for every 


private ones to the great earth where 
the badgers have lived for many, many 
long years. 

The fox waits for several seconds 
before picking up his burden, for the 
badger, though the most timid of the 
creatures of the dark, is also the one 


most feared by its fellows. The power 
of its jaw gives it the right to pass 
unmolested by all save man ; neverthe- 
less, it is the last to leave its bed and 
the first to return home in the morning, 
though it manages to cover big distances 
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in its nightly rambles, for it is a much 
quicker-moving animal than it appears 
to be, and can raise quite a fast gallop 
if pressed. 

Mr. Brock is now jogging rapidly down 
the path towards the stream. His 
first business is to drink, for the previous 
hour or so he has spent in cleaning out 
his “set,” a thing that must be done 
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moonlight is able to strike on the rippling 
water uninterrupted by branches. Above 
and below the trees lean out from the 
steep sides of the dingle, and their 
branches meet over the brook, so that 
it runs through a dark mysterious tunnel. 
On this one portion the silver light can 
shine, illuminating the great burdock 
leaves that fringe its sides, and the 
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before going out to hunt for food, and 
he has found it thirsty work. Soon he 
is at the stream side, the water dashing 
over the pebbles at his feet, but he 
pauses and listens for a moment, glancing 
down stream to where the water runs a 
little less turbulently over a more sandy 
bottom. There is a clear space without 
any over-arching bushes here, and the 


bundles of drift wood that have floated 
to one side of the little pool. Surely if 
ever the fairies dance it would not be on 
the coarse grass, but from tip to tip of 
those little silver-edged wavelets ! 

But the badger hears something that 
is neither fairy feet nor the babbling of 
the stream, though the sound is very 
slight—it is a creature moving delicately 
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through the water, and a moment later 
a tall grey thing comes softly through 
the blackness of the foliage tunnel. It 
comes out into the moonlight, and 
stands revealed as that night fisherman 
the heron. Motionless as a statue with 
neck stretched out and head extended 
the bird stands watching with its 
marvellously keen eyes for any unwary 
fish. At last it darts its head down, 
there is a splash, and it lifts its head up 
with a shining, kicking little fish in its 
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As soon as the badger realized what 
had made the sound he heard he 
commenced to drink, lapping up the water 
after the manner of a dog, and having 
finished he hops clumsily from boulder 
to boulder so as to cross the stream by 
these natural stepping stones without 
wetting his feet more than he is obliged, 
jor he is faddy and objects to dirtying 
them more than is necessary. His object 
now is food, but what it shall be depends 
on what fortune brings in his way. Here 


A BADGER :—THESE ANIMALS DESTROY A GOOD NUMBER OF VERY YOUNG RABBITS BY 
SCRATCHING OPEN THE HOLES AND EATING THEM 


bill. It pauses for half a second, then 
gives the luckless trout a jerk so as to 
place it long ways in its bill instead of 
across, gives a gulp and swallows it. 
For a moment or two there is a lump to 
be seen sliding slowly down the bird’s 
neck, and as this gets lower it draws its 
head down into its shoulders; but it 
has no intention of resting now, and soon 
is wading quietly on with occasional 
dabs at the water when an unwary fish 
comes within striking distance. 
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and there he noses as he makes his way 
through the woods, grubs, beetles, carrion, 
all are eaten with gusto; but what he 
would really like to discover is a wasp’s 
nest, for regardless of the stings of the 
infuriated owners he would soon dig it 
out. So on he goes, hunting and snuffing 
all the time, and paying little attention 
to the sounds around him, to the owls 
hooting loudly, or to a peculiar whistling 
call which he heard when he had nearly 
climbed out of the dingle, and which 
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seemed to come from the stream below. 

The call did come from the stream, 
from the very pool where the heron was 
fishing. But the bird has now waded 
higher up and another fisherman is 
working the moonlit piece of water ; 
indeed, the otter—for such it is—has 
already caught a fish, and is eating it on 
the narrow sandy margin overshadowed 
by the big burdock leaves. A long snaky 
beast it is as it crunches up the little 
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does it stand there listening ; it drops 
into the water again and continues its 
way up the stream leaving the fish of 
that part of the brook to quietness and 
eace for a time. 

Still the spot is not deserted, for now 
the otter has gone a water-vole thinks 
it may safely come out from under the 
bank, and so it runs along a log that 
floats in the water, and takes up a 
position at the end where it sits up on 
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trout, but for some reason or other it 
does not stop long, for as soon as it has 
eaten the head of the fish it drops the 
body, slides into the water, and dis- 
appears from sight leaving only a chain 
of bubbles to show which way it has gone. 
A moment later its dark head rises near 
one of the boulders at the top of the 
little pool, then it climbs out on to the 
rock with its glistening wet fur shining 
in the moonlight, but only for a second 


its hind legs and nibbles away at a piece 
of green food that it holds in its “‘ hands.” 
Hardly has the vole settled to work, 
looking like a portly little old gentleman 
in a fur coat, than it hears something 
pattering along the branch behind it, 
looks round, and sees a large rat 
advancing along the floating branch. 
The vole neither waits nor hesitates, 
but turns round and dives into the 
stream, striking out like the expert 
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swimmer it is for the far side, for it 
knows that a rat is not to be trusted, 
and that it is no match for one. 

The brown rat runs quickly along to 
the end of the log, but when it finds it 
can get no further along what it had 
hoped was a bridge, it sits down at the 
end, and after looking thoughtfully 
around begins to wash its face, passing 
its pink paws over head and neck at 
lightning pace. When the rat has 


finished it sits up and looks round; 
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where it has passed the early part of the 
spring. 

The dark hours speed by, and a 
hedgehog family (a mother and three 
young ones) who have been hunting 
hither and thither in and out of the grass 
stems with their sensitive snouts for 
worms, grubs, and night-roving insects, 
and who would have liked a little 
carrion—such as a dead bird—could they 
have found it, turn homewards down the 
meadow, towards the covert side fence, 
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however, there is but one means of 
getting across, and if it wishes to finish 
its journey and reach a certain farmstead 
before daybreak it must use that means, 
so down it slides into the cold water and 
swims bravely across, soon reaching the 
sandy beach on the opposite side. Here 
it shakes the water from its coat and 
trots off up the bank, for it is bent on 
reaching that desirable farmyard where 
it will probably find more company than 
in the lonely vole holes beside the brook 


in which down a disused rabbit hole they 
have their snug nest of grass and leaves. 
A buzzing, as of angry insects, makes 
the old “‘ hedgepig’’ pause and look 
round—it is caused by the badger, who 
having hunted far and wide has at last 
found what he desired so much, namely, 
a wasp’s nest. He is now standing by 
an empty hole in the ground, regretfully 
licking his nose as he thinks he has eaten 
the very last scrap of comb and that there 
is nothing left but a few bits of greyish 
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yellow paper and a few buzzing wasps. 
He glances at the soil scattered far and 
wide, at the hole with roots and rootlets 
hanging down its sides, then raises his 
nose in the air, snuffs it, and decides it is 
time to go home to bed, for if the badger 
is the latest of all the night creatures to 
come out, it is also the earliest to retire, 
and rare indeed is it for one to be caught 
by the rising sun. Labourers on their 
way to work, or keepers going an early 
round, may sometimes meet a fox on 
its way home, but how often does one 
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let in, no longer a wild creature of the 
woods but just the domestic pussy. 

The light creeps higher and _ higher, 
the sky flushes crimson and gold, one 
by one the bats disappear, one by one 
the scurrying rats and mice in the farm- 
yard slip into their holes in the stacks 
and under the buildings (in one of these 
holes a strange rat, but newly arrived, 
sits and cleans its fur), and the barn owl 
who has tried their nerves so sorely all 
night retires to his quarters in a 
loft. 


OLD HEDGEHOG AND YOUNG ONE 


In short 
the badger is generally underground 
before the other animals are thinking of 
retiring, though when a greyish light 
begins to creep over the eastern horizon 
the fox does think of getting nearer his 
sleeping quarters, while poaching puss, 
leaving the rabbit she has killed and 
partly eaten to be evidence against her to 
the keeper, begins to pick her dainty way 
through the water-laden grass. By and 
by when the farmhouse door is opened 
she will be found sitting waiting to be 


hear of a badger being seen ? 


Down by the wood side the rabbits 
are hopping homewards along their 
“‘runs,” while the little birds are 
beginning to stir and chirp in the trees 
and bushes and wonder whether it is 
time for them to leave their roosting 
places. The light gets stronger and 
stronger, the night-feeding caterpillars 
take up the positions they intend 
occupying during the day when they 
hope to bluff innocent young birds into 
thinking they are leaves, sticks, or some- 
thing else not good to eat. The earwigs 
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seek hiding places, and tuck their gauzy 
Wings out of sight under their sheathes, 
for they never fly except by night. The 
beetles and moths retire from sight as 
the dew drops begin to glisten and shine 
in the daylight, and the fog that lies 
in the valleys gleams in white billows. 
The distant hills begin to assume shape 
and form and show purple against the 
gold of the sky, where the sun like a ball 
of fire creeps over the horizon. A brown 
owl flies past, giving a parting hoot as it 
seeks its roosting place, and the birds chirp 
vigorously while the butterflies stir their 
dew-soaked wings and shake the water 
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from them. Presently the labourers. will 
come to their work on the farm, and then 
the rabbits that are yet out, the last of 
the night things, will go scampering 
home. In an hour’s time the sun will 
have dried the dew and dispersed the mist 
and not a sign nor sound will be left of 
all the many creatures that were so 
shortly before haunting these woods and 
fields—at least no sign save one or two 
footprints and other small traces left 
by the margin of the stream or on the 
damp woodland paths, but for those 
who have eyes to see these indications 
will be sufficient to tell the tale. 
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THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S PARTY AT LANGHOLM 


| THE REALITIES OF PARTRIDGE-DRIVING 


BY OWEN JONES 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Sport and_General Illustrations Co. 


Goop driving favours good shooting, 
and good shooting is a fine incentive to 
good driving. Though the art of 
partridge-driving has improved more 
noticeably than any other progressive 
form of shooting, there is still plenty of 
room for further improvement, tempered, 
fortunately, with enough uncertainty 
to prevent anything like mechanical 
perfection—at any rate, yet awhile. It 
is possible, perhaps, that some day there 
will be machines for driving and shooting 
partridges. We are apt to forget that 
engine-turned ribs on our guns are 
already quite old-fashioned. 

I should like to collect a few of those 
sensationally ignorant persons who from 
time to time and in divers publications 
do write cf the practice of driving as 
child’s-play or butchery, and make some 


of them do the driving and some the 
shooting, and then see what they think. 
Meanwhile, I suppose they will continue 
to find appreciative readers among the 
wives of urban cabmen; but even to 
their long-suffering credulity there must 
be some sort of limit. 

It is true that the shooting of driven 
partridges may be made to look as 
simple as the shelling of peas by an 
accomplished kitchen-maid: in which 
case there are two reasons—one, that 
the birds come conveniently ; the other, 
that the men shooting are capable of 
making the most of their opportunities. 
Driven partridges seldom can be des- 
cribed as really easy, but sometimes 
they are not so difficult as usual. And 
so great may be the difference in the 
way they come and in the circumstances 
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of their coming, that a poor shot may 
bag at one drive, from the same number 
or even fewer birds coming over, more 
than a good man at another. 

It is absurd to talk, as so many 
people do, to the effect that Lord 
Somebody and _ various first - class 
commoner game-shots get four or five 
birds out of a covey—giving you to 
understand they achieve such a feat as 
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can manage the quartette-trick except 
in favourable circumstances—for the 
very good reason that, otherwise, it is 
impossible, whether a man be the best 
shot in the world or the worst. Of 
course, when three birds come and you 
get all three you are entitled to say you 
certainly would have got a fourth if 
there had been one—though you feel 
rather glad there wasn’t. 
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a general rule. I cannot imagine why 
there are any shooting-men at all who 
will persist in believing so ridiculous a 
legend, unless it be owing to the tendency 
of human nature to believe the im- 
possible more readily than the probable 
and the actual. The very good shots 
do these mighty deeds occasionally, and 
so do plenty of good men who are never 
heard of publicly; but none of them 
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People also speak ot this or that 
fine shot having four pheasants dead 
in the air at the same time, somewhat 
in disparagement of the doings of 
ordinary folk. The type of scribe 
before-mentioned is well to the fore 
with the advertisement of this miraculous 
performance, which he is given to 
rounding-off by adding that the ground 
for a great distance on all sides was 
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covered with fur and plumage. To me 
that does suggest butchery ! 

However, the four-pheasants-dead-in- 
the-air-at-the-same-time problem has 
been worked out mathematically by 
two of our greatest shooting-men, with 
the result that they proved that each 
pheasant would have to be at least 
sixty-five yards high. I cannot say 
what is the greatest height at which a 
pheasant has ever been killed, but I 
venture to suggest that anyone who 
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partridges, it does not necessarily follow 
that because one team of guns bags, say, 
fifty brace in a day that they are inferior 
in skill to the party that bags a hundred- 
and-fifty brace; or, rather, to put it 
the other way, it does not follow that the 
big-bag guns are better than the makers 
of the small bag. All the same, the 


difference between the doings of good 
guns and bad, and also between guns of 
graduated ability, is very great, but 
may be regarded, for the purpose of 
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says he is in the habit of killing birds 
one after the other at a height of sixty- 
five yards ought to have conferred on 
him a distinctive title. It is not everyone 
who can say he has crumpled up four 
pheasants consecutively at a range of 
sixty-five yards, let alone sixty-five yards 
high. The feat of stopping one pheasant 
sixty-five yards high is still in front of 
most people; nor are pheasants in the 
habit of flying at that height for exercise. 

To return to the shooting of driven 


discussion, as a constant factor. Be 
the guns good, moderate, or bad, when 
the quantity of birds and quality of 
driving make a big bag not only possible 
but probable, they have an undeniable 
advantage, which, comparatively, flatters 
their degree of skill. But put a team of 
real good guns in the place of the party 
of incapables out for the ordinary petty 
day, and the good men would triumph 
brilliantly by contrast. Yet, when all 
is said and done, quite half the size of 
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the bags fine shots make is due to the 
facilities offered them by the birds ; the 
other half, of course, to their skill— 
judgment and quickness and accuracy. 

Good shots acknowledge these chief 
ingredients of success: but you 
must remember also that the more 
favourably birds come the greater the 
scope for the guns’ abilities, which, 
consequently, act cumulatively on the 
bag. Feeble shots, on the other hand, 
though not usually slow to bewail the 
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Yet the advantage of two guns over one 
to any man, whether or not he can use 
them expertly, is tremendous, and is 
more pronounced in a small day than a 
big. When shooting with only one gun, 
more good chances of scoring come when 
you are not loaded than when you are ; 
besides, you are apt to be caught a little 
unawares by the bird or birds that cause 
the one gun to be emptied—whereas 
when you have two guns, if birds do 
surprise you they fully prepare you for 
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poverty of their opportunities, have a 
very natural way of forgetting to blame 
themselves for those continual deficiences 
which, apart from inaccurate shooting, 
account for deficiency of bag. It is the 
extras in shooting that so run up the 
score. 

Let us examine the details of partridge- 
driving from the shooter’s point of view. 
For the birds’ sake, and on account of 
other pleasant days to come, I do not 
favour the use of two guns always. 


others which may be following closely, 
and for which you are ready with a 
loaded gun, to give you confidence. 
During a small day you must take 
every sort of chance or you may not 
get any shooting at all. And just as 
you have emptied your piece at a rather 
wide hare or sent two dutiful barrels 
forlornly in the direction of the nearest 
bird of a covey that broke over the next 
man—that is the time you will be 
smothered with birds you know you 
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could have knocked down with a stick. 
You make up your mind not to be 
defeated next time—but next time, of 
course, proves a blank. And who does 
not know the frequent grief of taking 
the wrong birds, and how easy it is to 
see the right ones when it is too late? 
This is the sort of thing that annoys 
most men—whether or not they express 
their emotions like a trooper or in a 
dearie-me whisper—and puts them off 
their shooting for at least the rest of 
the drive ; it is just as well when there 
isn’t any rest to it. 

Some shooters seem to have a regular 
knack of taking wrong birds; and, in 
some cases, that accounts for a good 
deal of bad shooting that need not be ; 
that is to say, it makes a man’s shooting 
appear a great deal worse than it is. 
To take the wrong birds at the beginning 
of a short-and-sweet drive is particularly 
disastrous, and causes many a man to 
make a hash of a whole drive in which 
he might otherwise have bagged a 
respectable bunch of birds; he keeps 
firing and loading, loading and firing, all 
through the drive at wrong birds, with 
which, owing to their awkwardness but 
mostly to their distance the best shots 
could do little. 

Some men gain quite an excessive 
reputation for accuracy of shooting by 
their judgment of the birds to take, 
apart from knowledge of how and just 
where and when to take them. It is 
often more useful to know what you 
cannot do than what you can. You 
may have observed the behaviour of 
men on coming to a hedge or fence that 
must be got over or under or through, 
according to its nature and height, and 
the men’s height, agility, and diameter ; 
some of them overcome the obstacle as 
if it were nothing, while others, from not 
having a cultivated eye and judgment, 
make a hazardous job of it, perhaps 
getting stuck or falling, and causing a 
general delay: they seem to go out of 
their way to defeat their object. In like 
manner, not a few men, in shooting at 
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driven partridges, either take the wrong 
birds, or the right ones wrongly. 

Do not run away with the idea that 
the use of two guns provides a simple 
remedy for all the errors of judgment. 
If a man does not combine judgment 
with the advantage of two guns he will 


do as badly or worse than with only one. 


But it is obvious that two guns allow a 
much greater latitude in firing than one, 
though this latitude sometimes amounts 
to recklessness, a temptation which it 
were better all two-gun men would 
resist. If you are just too late with 
your first gun, it follows that you will 
be equally too late with your second, 
and so on and so on till the end of a 
string of coveys. 

A fair shot, if he recognises the futility 
of saluting birds that are practically out 
of his power and at once makes up his 
mind to deny himself the indulgence of 
emptying his second gun on the off- 
chance, will do more than a better, but 
random, shooter. After wasting the 
shots from his first gun he will refrain 
frem doing the same thing with his 
second, with the result that he will score 
from the third chance comfortably and, 
having got, as it were, on the rails again, 
will have a decent pick-up to his credit. 
It is a highly educative study to watch 
the judgment of a sound shot when 
broken birds are coming in a continuous 
stream : he does not keep jumping about 
like a cat on warm bricks and trying to 
strain his eyes this way and that at the 
same time—he never seems to notice 
the birds it will pay him to leave alone. 

I have not had the misfortune to be 
within range of many men who did not 
know, or appeared not to know, that 
shooting up or down the line is an 
unpardonable crime ; 
very sorry to suggest that there is any 
sort of occasion when the rule may be 
relaxed, except by men of absolutely 
reliable judgment and self-control. We 
all know it is the exception that proves 
the rule; the trouble is that not every- 
one can distinguish the one from the 
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other. It is perfectly safe t6 shoot up 
or down the line at birds that are high 
enough, but—there is a very wide 
margin between a bird that is high 
enough and one that is too low. A bird 
may be unquestionably high enough so 
far as the near guns on either side of 
you are concerned, but at the same time 
low enough to mean a _ dangerous 
peppering for guns at a more remote 
part of the line, especially if they are on 
higher ground. .. Guns standing in a 
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paces—so that the birds could be sighted 
as soon as possible after they came 
through the gap, and to improve the 
angle—about five brace were secured 
that in the ordinary course would have 
been out of range after they had passed 
the line. Fine judgment and fair quick- 
ness just allowed a double-shot to be got 
in, so as to hit the rick, at any rate, 
every time. 

When the firing is rapid the score as 
counted by the shooter is apt to differ 
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hollow do not always think of this. 
Some men may safely shoot where an 
angel should tremble to point her gun. 

I have seen a great difference made 
to a man’s score by his astutely taking 
advantage of a rick as a buffer for shots 
at birds few of which it would have been 
possible for him to bag had he not seized 
his chance. The birds streamed through 
a wide gap in a hedge (about twice the 
height of a man), but it was only while 
they were “ up the line ”’ that they were 
within nice range ; by moving up a few 
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from that of a spectator. The reason of 
this is that the shooter counts as down — 
all birds that drop in the air to his shots, 
while the scorer, having more time, 
notices those that carry on. 

Taking partridge-driving generally, 
there must be far more shots fired at 
birds after they have passed the line 
than when they are approaching—for 
two reasons: one, that most men are 
not quick enough of sight and action 
to shoot at the birds they might in 
front; the other, that it is impossible 
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owing to circumstances. Sometimes the 
hedge is not high enough to allow 
standing far enough back; and some- 
times when it is, the ground on one or 
both sides may rise so that birds would 
see the guns if they stood back a killing 
distance ; or it may be just too high 
to allow standing right up to it and 
shooting over it. 

Sometimes when a hedge is amply 
high enough to permit standing back 
far enough to take one or more birds in 
front the birds do not come high enough 
to be seen before they are actually over 
the hedge; and, besides, immediately 
after topping the hedge they often dip, 
and skim over or between the guns. No 
matter how good and quick a shot you 
may be, it is the exception rather than 
the rule to be able to do much with such 
birds in front. Yet if it is possible (and 
safe) to do anything in front, it is always 
the rule to do as much as you can. In 
average circumstances, not even the 
best guns do much in front with fresh 
birds. The popular idea about what 
good shots accomplish is the same as 
the notion of what fine batsmen do who 
are credited with certain fours off good- 
length balls. But you may depend upon 
it that these batsmen make most of 
their fours off balls that are not of good 
length; and that the good men at 
driven partridges score far more freely 
off the probables than the possibles. 

One of the most important points 
that influence the shooting of driven 
partridges is the one that is most 
neglected or left too much to chance— 
the distance at which the guns stand 
from the hedge. A line of guns at a 
convenient distance from the hedge over 
which the birds come will do far more 
execution and enjoy much pleasanter 
shooting than they would when standing 
at an awkward distance, though treble 
the number of birds might come over. 
What generally happens is that the 
whole party of guns dress by the one 
who first gets to his place and takes up 
his stand at the distance of his fancy. 
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Naturally no one except the host cares 
to make suggestions; and he, more 
often than not, says nothing. The silent 
method of making protest, by boldly 
taking up an independent position, is 
sometimes more eloquent than words ; 
but if the rest of the party do not accept 
the hint, you must surrender, or you 
will be out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, perhaps literally. 

It is better that the guns should be 
in good line at an improper distance 
from the hedge than that some should 
be at one distance and some at another. 
The man who is most unmindful of this 
is sure to be the only one who is out of | 
line. All this sort of thing ought to be 
guarded against; and the best means 
is for the keeper, if he understands the 
art of shooting as well as the art of 
driving, to place his ticketed sticks not 
only opposite that part of the hedge 
where the guns are to stand but at the 
exact distance each is to stand back 
from it. When guns are not to stand 
right up to a hedge, the rule is as far 
back as possible (within reason, of 
course). Whether birds on the ground 
to be driven or those coming on at an 
ordinary height would be able to see 
the guns must determine how far back 
from the hedge it is wise to stand without 
fear of scaring birds from coming over. 
The beaters should never be able to see 
the guns over the top of the hedge, if 
it be possible to prevent it. You may 
trust a bird to see what a man can. 
This question must be judged from the 
position of birds on any part of the J 
drive in respect of guns in any part of 
the line, and not merely straight 
opposite. 

The necessity for guns being well 
masked is not so great for return-drives 
as for those off fresh ground; for the 
birds in return-drives have the induce- 
ment of wanting to get back to their 
own ground to encourage them to face 
a visible danger. It should never be 
forgotten that it is on fresh-ground birds 
that return-drives so much depend for 
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their excellence and for giving birds 
that belong to return-drives ground a 
lead. 

Where fields are very large and 
intersected by substantial hedges of 
the nature of hedgerows, and the fields 
are bare of cover, the birds are sure to 
follow those hedges and, after being 
driven a time or two, take refuge in 
them. To get the birds to go over the 
guns it is best to plan out the drives 
so that one of these big hedges, if it 
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uses a stick industriously as he walks 
along the outside. 

When such a hedge is near either 
flank of a drive it not only attracts the 
birds towards it, but the many that 
probably have sought cover in it are 
just as likely as not, when beaten out, 
to escape going over the guns. It may 
be argued that to arrange a drive so 
that a bird-holding hedge shall be 
opposite the middle of the line of guns 
gives the centre guns much more than 
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must come into a drive will be in the 
middle of it, parting the beaters, and 
running at right angles to the guns’ 
hedge near the middle of their line. This 
ensures a great many birds going over 
the guns that otherwise most likely 
vould not. The hedge will act as a 
ort of magnetic guide to the birds to 
nake them fly in the direction they are 
wanted, and it can be beaten out with 
i1dvantage, easily and sufficiently, as the 
lriving line moves along: the man 
learest it on each side closes up and 


their share of shooting. This, to some 
extent, cannot be helped, so far as the 
birds that fly down the hedge are 
concerned ; but those that are beaten 
out of it in frequent ones and twos (and 
are the score-improvers) ‘turn off on 
either side, as they bustle out, and so 


really serve several guns. Every bird 
goes over one or the other, and is likely 
to offer that attractive sort of diagonal 
shot which enables the master-hand to 
put in some neat work, even when 
standing too close to the screening hedge 
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to take in front birds that come over 
straight. 

A gap big enough for a waggon to 
pass through in the middle of the guns’ 
hedge helps to induce birds to take the 
right direction, but they will pass 
through it instead of over it; and so it 
is often better made-up with a temporary 
screen of boughs or netting draped with 
natural material. An open gap is par- 
ticularly a nuisance when it is where a 
hedge joins the guns’ hedge at right 
angles. In view of a direct return- 
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willing, well-meaning, energetic, and 
industrious, are that they won’t attempt 
to influence the flight of birds at thd 
right time (that is, while the birds are 
far enough away); that they do not 
appear to be able to grasp the value off 
intermittent flag-waving or flicking (the 

will do it continuously or not at all) ; 
and that they will cling so tenaciously 
to the hedge by which they were sent to 
their position, whereas, as the drive 
develops, they could do wonders by 
coming well out into the open and 
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drive, an open gap near the outside 
of either flank-gun is obviously worse 
than any. 

Clever flanking makes all the difference 
to a day’s partridge-driving—the less 
cover, the more difference. If you can 
only get hold of a man with the gift of 
taking in a situation at once and acting 
accordingly, retain him permanently. 
The art of flanking is not difficult to 
learn, but it is extraordinarily difficult 
to teach. I have known plenty of men 
who did fairly well so long as you were 
near enough to inspire them. The usual 
failings of flank-men, be they ever so 


showing themselves—or sometimes by 
popping in and out of their hedge. 

To squat down (when in the open)§ 
and spring up at the right moment is 
a useful dodge; but when birds are 
coming towards a flank-man and he is 
certain they mean to alight in front of 
him, he should lie low, let them pitch— 
and then expose himself without ostenta- 
tion, so as to start the birds running the 
right way. If he tries to influence them 
before they alight they are certain to 
continue their flight, and will probably 
break away. I have kept hundreds of 
unwilling birds in a drive by these 
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tactics; and I daresay I have been 
cursed a little, prematurely. 

In a big wide drive, with a brow over 
which birds are trying to break in the 
early stages of a drive, or perhaps are 
settling or running in a risky mass, a 
flank-man can do great things from an 
unnatural altitude—there may be a 
climbable straw-rick or something of 
that sort near. A very long flag-stick 
is an extremely useful implement in 
discreet hands. Birds that are nearly 
on a flank-man and heading so as to 
escape an outside gun may be turned 
sufficiently to bring at least as many as 
will serve the gun’s purpose within range. 
The sudden hurling of a stone towards 
a covey will sometimes profitably divert 
its obstinate career. 

By judicious pushing to and fro over 
long drives, and by being shot at by 
guns standing well back from the hedges, 
birds may soon be tired and broken up : 
in this state they are comparatively easy 


to drive where they would not go when 
packed and fresh. When I have been 
flanking I have seen scores of scattered 
birds, though able to fly well enough, 
so tired that when they alighted they 


bounced a yard, as if shot. That is 
when the bag is simply piled up by 
geod guns; for the birds, slow and 
without a swerve left, are ten times 
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easier to hit than when fresh—yet 
always easy enough to miss. If weak 
guns could begin where good ones often 
leave off they would enjoy plenty of 
rational and encouraging practice. 

When ground is bare of cover, half the 
birds may not be found all day, or till 
the wrong end of it, unless the drives 
are so arranged as to counteract the 
habit of coverless partridges of moving 
off two or three drives ahead. Pheasants 
are not the only kind of game that 
adopts tactics of discretion. 

Some people are so unfortunate as 
to have too much shooting and others 
too little, but I have yet to meet the 
man who in some degree does not find 
an ever-fresh delight in the little reverie 
of waiting for the first drive of a day to 
begin. Haply about ten o’clock on a 
calm October morning, with soft sun- 
shine and fleecy clouds, you face the 
tinted hedge, and resign yourself to 
waiting. A peawit floats over high, and 
then come larks and starlings and a 
leisurely hare; thrushes dart about the 
hedge-top and make you half raise your 
gun, giving you many a false alarm. 
More starlings come and thrushes and 
brown larks, and—but partridge-driving 
is full of subtleties and surprises. We 
should not care so much about it if it 
wasn’t. 
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WE hear a good deal of the “‘ decay ”’ of 
cricket in these days, and it may be 
interesting to quote a writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for August. Cricket,” 
he writes, ““was not made for the spec- 
tators. It was the spectators who came 
to the cricket match. If they do not like 
it they may stay at home, and the game 
will be none the worse for their absence. 
. The truth is, the one and only 
curse of cricket is the spectator. 

When cricket is played for profit, and 
profit alone, it ceases to be a game, and 
becomes the foolish plaything of the 
majority. And if a swift return be not 
made to the ancient habit, then the mob 
will dictate to the players how they shall 
play, as the mob dictates to the dema- 
gogues how they shall speak. . For 
whatever else it may be, cricket is not a 
circus, and it would be far better that it 
should be driven back to the village 
greens, where it found its origin, than 
vield a jot to the petulant demands of 
the spectators.” 

The majority of those who really love 
cricket for cricket’s sake will, to some 
extent, endorse these remarks; but at 
the same time it is “‘ up’ to the players 
themselves to play the game in every 
respect. The spectator after all pays his 
sixpence or shilling, and, having invited 
him to do so, the cricketers who represent 
the club at whose invitation he has come 
into the ground must remember that he 
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has certain rights, limited though they 
be. They should, therefore, be careful 


in all that appertains to the strict conduct 
of the game, and above all they should 
be animated by the true spirit of cricket. 
As a fact we want the spectator. There 
is nothing so depressing as playing in a 
first-class match to row after row of 
empty seats. 


We like his appreciation 
and applause, and very few county clubs 
can get along without his support. 
Grounds have to be kept up, professionals 
paid, and the ordinary expenses of a 
match, such as scorers, umpires, lun- 
cheons, policemen, gate-keepers, all of 
them necessary, cost money. 

But if the spectator has certain rights, 
he also has certain duties, and he should 
not, for instance, ‘ boo”’ or jeer at the 
players. The only time he has a right 
to act thus is when a player has been 
obviously guilty of an unsportsmanlike 
or ungentlemanly action, or is clearly not 
trying. Then I think he might justifiably. 
express his disapproval in an obvious 
manner, though the better and more 
dignified course would be to leave the 
ground. Too often spectators, ignorant 
of the finer points of the game, cheer 
ironically, and even make rude remarks. 
These people should be dealt with firmly, 
and told that they will not be allowed to 
stay in the ground if they persist in their 
attitude, their sixpence being returned 
to them. It is contrary to the dignity of 
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any cricket ground to allow the cricketers 
to be subjected to undeserved censure. 

In these days we live so fast that 
cricket is not really understood. Speed 
is the craze of the moment, whether it be 
a battle cruiser, or an Atlantic liner, or 
a train, or an aeroplane, or a motor-car ; 
and to speed cricket up would be to ruin 
it. Let anyone read Wisden’s Cricketers’ 
Almanack of the eighties, and he will see 
that maiden overs did not call forth the 
jeers of the crowd. On the contrary, I 
am thinking of a Gentleman v. Players 
match at Lord’s when the stubborn man- 
ner in which some fine bowling by Shaw 
and Morley was met by Lord Harris and 
Mr. A. P. Lucas evoked the following 
comment: ‘‘Shaw and Morley bowled 
magnificently, maiden over after maiden 
over being sent down, but they were met 
by magnificent defence, and this superb 
exhibition of all-round cricket was greeted 
with round after round of applause.” 
Nowadays the candid critics would soon 
be shouting, “‘ Why don’t you hit ’em ? ” 
and there would be much ironical cheer- 
ing and hand-clapping. The truth of it 
is that the attitude of the public towards 
cricket has changed. A Scotton,a Barlow, 
or a Louis Hall is almost an impossibility 
nowadays—at any rate such a one would 
have to possess the hide of a rhinoceros. 
In the eighties, however, these men were 
not only tolerated, but applauded, and 
some of their feats of Job-like patience 
were referred to in terms of high praise. 
Personally I have no admiration for the 
batsman who never tries to make a 
stroke, but there are occasions when the 
bowling is so good and accurate—as, for 
example, that of Barnes and Relf in the 
Gentlemen v. Players match at Lord’s— 
that even the greatest of batsmen are 
confined to defence. Such cricket, how- 
ever, is really extremely interesting to 
anyone who can appreciate the fine 
points of the game. 

There is no doubt that on the general 
average the spectators have not patro- 
ised cricket this year as much as one 
would have expected. England v. 
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CRICKET SEASON 


Australia is still an enormous attraction, 
but the ordinary county match has not 
proved a draw ; due, to my mind, to the 
fact that what with triangular tourna- 
ments and the visit of both the Austra- 
lians and South Africans there has been 
a superfluity of cricket. Many counties 
have abnormally long programmes, 
playing twenty-six or twenty - eight 
matches, so that their players are engaged 
from the first week in May day after day 
to the first week in September. One can 
have too much of a good thing, and the 
public have become satiated with cricket. 
A shorter county programme, say twenty 
to twenty-two matches, and a revival of 
such fixtures as North v. South, and Over 
Thirty v. Under Thirty, seem to me a 
necessity. Next year Middlesex are try- 
ing the experiment of starting two or 
three of their matches at Lord’s on a 
Friday, Surrey and Essex having con- 
sented to this new departure. The idea 
is that the public, being assured in nine 
cases out of ten of a full day’s play on 
Saturday, will come up in large numbers, 
for Mr. Tom Pawley, whose wonderful 
powers of organisation have helped to 
make Kent cricket what it is, tells me 
that the second day nearly always 
produces the best “ gate.” 

As things are at present, no man can 
make definite arrangements beforehand 
to go, let us say, to Lord’s on a Saturday, 
because he never knows how long the 
match will last. It may be over before 
lunch or just after lunch. The conse- 
quence is, not being assured of any cricket 
he stays away. By starting on a Friday 
the would-be spectator can make sure of 
seeing some cricket on the Saturday, 
weather permitting, for very few matches 
are finished before four or five o'clock 
on the second day. 

Again, cricket grounds might be made 
more attractive to the general public by 
the proper provision of cheap and com- 
fortable luncheons and teas, by improv- 
ing the ladies’ stands and enclosures, 
and many people like a band. Old 
cricketers will probably object to this 
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last proposal, but there is always a band 
at the Test matches in Australia, and I 
have yet to learn that a Test match is 
not a very serious affair. On the Kentish 
cricket grounds, too, a band is always to 
be found, and the last time we had a 
band at Lord’s at a Middlesex match, the 
Middlesex XI., inspired by the strains 
of the music of the police, snatched a 
gallant victory out of the very jaws of 
defeat. The spectators evidently appre- 
ciated the band as much as the players, 
for at the conclusion of each piece they 
broke into applause, and when the game 
had to be stopped on account of rain 
the music kept the crowd in good temper. 
We had a capital “ gate,” and that band 
more than justified itself. 

Returning to the article in Blackwood, 
I cannot agree that the game is tainted 
by professionalism. Away back in the 
sixties and seventies, and even later, the 
professional was not always a_ very 
reputable person, but I have the greatest 
respect for the modern type, and I have 
known him under all sorts of conditions. 
He is a fine fellow, animated by a 
thorough loyalty to his club and captain. 
Men like J. T. Hearne, Hayward, Hirst, 
Rhodes, Hobbs, Woolley, Vine, and 
scores of others, are ornaments to the 
game. Cricket is a far bigger affair now 
than in the days of Nyren, and is in 
reality something of a business. County 
cricket clubs naturally like to make ends 
meet, but they are not possessed with an 
unholy idea that profit is everything and 
that the game is nothing. “If we can 
make a profit on the year’s working so 
much the better; but the first thing is 
to have a good eleven.”’ That in so many 
words is the attitude of a county secre- 
tary. There are no shareholders worrying 
about dividends. The county that pos- 
sesses a good eleven will nearly always 
make ends meet unless it has been un- 
lucky in the matter of weather, which 
is often the case in our climate. 

Mr. M. A. Noble, the famous Australian 
cricketer, always maintains that Mr. 
B. J. T. Bosanquet, the originator of the 
style, was the best of all the googlie 
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bowlers, though many will be found to 
contend that Mr. H. V. Hordern, Mr. 
Faulkner, and Vogler were and are Mr. 
Bosanquet’s superiors. Mr. Bosanquet 
was curiously erratic, and I have seen 
him bowl the most appalling wides and 
long hops, and, occasionally, balls which 
literally pitched at the batsman’s feet | 
and stayed there. These deliveries 
naturally evoked shouts of mirth from 
players and spectators, but it was not 
unusual to find one of these “ immoral ”’ 
—as an old cricketer once described them 
—deliveries followed by one of perfect 
length, which made tremendous pace of 
the ground, and broke not a little either 
from off or leg, the batsmen nine times 
out of ten not knowing which break to 
expect. On his bad days Mr. Bosanquet 
was naturally very expensive if persisted 
with, but any captain who had played 
with him for a short time should have 
been able to tell after three or four overs 
whether it was his day or not. One thing 
was certain—he could not bowl in any- 
thing like cold weather, for his fingers 
refused to act, bowling of this kind 
requiring a very delicate touch. Even 
in hot weather the fingers soon become 
tired, and that is why, as a general rule, 
no googlie bowler should be kept on for 
more than nine or ten overs at a stretch, 
and why it is not advisable to make your 
googlie bowler the stock bowler of your 
side. The Australians, through sheer 
necessity, so used Mr. Hordern last 
winter, and it was the unanimous opinion 
of good judges that that great bowler 
would have been even more successful 
than he was had not the brunt of the 
attack fallen on his shoulders. A steady, | 
medium-paced bowler, with the power 
of imparting a flight to the ball, like | 
Mr. G. R. Hazlitt, would have been 
invaluable to the Australians, but for 
some reason Mr. Hazlitt did not catch 
the selectors’ eye, and Mr. Hordern was 
overbowled in the third and fourth Test 
matches,when England made totals of over 
500 runs. Because of his inconsistency of 
length and uncertainty Mr. Bosanquet 
cannot, in my opinion, be ranked 
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as quite the equal of Mr. Hordern, 
taking one day with another; but on his 
day few will be found to disagree with 
Mr. Noble’s opinion. 

Mr. Faulkner, during the season of 
1907, bowled wonderfully well. In the 
Test match at Leeds he actually obtained 
six wickets for 17 runs in England’s first 
innings, and on the matting wicket at 
Johannesburg he and Vogler were an 
extraordinarily fine pair of bowlers ; 
indeed, it is not too much to say that at 
their best and on these matting wickets 
they were to be ranked with any pair of 
bowlers that ever lived. But there are 
many who contend that cricket when 
played on matting stretched over sand 
is not the real game, and that a bowler’s 
reputation must in the end rest on what 
he has accomplished on turf wickets ; so 
that in estimating the exact worth of the 
South African bowlers one must judge 
them on their deeds on grass wickets 
both here and in Australia. The summer 
of 1907 was very wet, and on the sticky 
wickets the South African bowlers proved 
themselves very formidable ; but it was 
noticeable that in fine weather, when the 
turf was true, a good many runs were 
made against them; for example, Eng- 
land made a total of over 400 at Lord’s, 
and at Scarborough Mr. C. I. Thornton’s 
XI. scored heavily in both innings. Close 
observers thought then that the South 
Africans would find that the “‘ googlie ”’ 
would not greatly bother the Australian 
batsmen on the perfect wickets at Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide, and so it proved 
when the two countries met. 

The first essential of the would-be 
bowler in Australia is length, and only 
Mr. R. O. Schwarz fulfilled this necessity. 
Mr. Faulkner scored so many runs in 
match after match that he could scarcely 
be expected to maintain his former 
standard as a bowler, and Vogler was a 
dead failure. A googlie bowler who can 
keep a length is of great value on Aus- 
tralian wickets, but experience would 
seem to show that the most effective 
bowlers there are the medium to fast- 
medium bowlers, such as Barnes, Attewell, 
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Mr. C. T. B. Turner, Mr. H. Trumble, 
Mr. M. A. Noble, Mr. W. P. Howell, 
Arnold, J. T. Hearne, Mr. J. W. H. T. 
Douglas, and last, but by no means least, 
Mr. F. R. Foster. All these were 
essentially length bowlers, and many of 
them had the extra qualification of 
making great pace off the ground. 

The present Australian team possesses 
an interesting bowler in Mr. S. H. Emery, 
who differs from all other googlie bowlers 
in the pace at which he delivers the ball. 
He may fairly be described as _fast- 
medium, and on his day he is 
obviously a great bowler. Fortunately, 
perhaps, for the batsmen, he is most 
uncertain in his length, but if he could 
acquire more control of the ball he might 
well become the greatest bowler of his 
type. In Australia, where he is highly 
rated, he has achieved one or two 
remarkable analyses on good wickets, 
and in the England v. Australia match 
at Lord’s in June, at one time on the 
first afternoon, when the pitch was very 
difficult, he bowled magnificently, blend- 
ing leg-breaks of the pace of a Richardson 
with googlies of almost equal speed, and, 
by way of further variety, every now and 
then sending down an exceedingly fast 
yorker or full pitch. 

Among English googlie bowlers of the 
present day Mr. D. W. Carr and J. W. 
Hearne are the most prominent; the 
former bowls a good length, though his 
pace through the air is rather slow. 
Hearne is very unreliable. On _ his 
day, however, I believe him to be the 
most difficult bowler of his type, with 
the one exception of Mr. Emery, for it 
is certain that no one spins the ball quite 
so much as he can. Mr. Bosanquet, the 
author of Bowling in Imperial Cricket, 
combats the theory that bowlers are 
born and not made, and it is hoped that 
his words will encourage young cricketers 
to persevere with their bowling. In 
these days of “ swerve,” “ flight,’’ and 
“ googlies,” an ambitious cricketer has 
much with which to experiment. 

The Test match at the Oval between 
England and South Africa was one on 
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a wicket that helped the bowlers con- 
siderably, and England won easily by 
ten wickets. Mr. Faulkner bowled very 
well throughout England’s innings, and 
the same may be said of Mr. Pegler when 
he went on the second time. None of 
the South African bowlers, however, 
compared with the redoubtable Barnes, 
who actually obtained thirteen wickets 
for 57 runs. The characteristics of this 
remarkable cricketer’s bowling have been 
mentioned on many occasions, and there 
is no need to repeat them here; it is 
sufficient to say that he is the greatest 
bowler in the world to-day, and that his 
name will live in the history of the game 
with those of Spofforth, Lohmann, 
Richardson, Lockwood, Trumble, Peel, 
and J. T. Hearne. 

With the ground as it was high scoring 
was not to be expected, and England 
may be said to have done very well to 
make as many as 176. Hobbs played a 
perfect innings of 68, and Mr. Spooner 
was batting as well as he has ever done 
when he was beautifully caught at deep 
square-leg for 26. All the other batsmen 
were in difficulties excepting J.W.Hearne, 
who, going in later than usual, contri- 
buted a useful 20. Mr. Faulkner always 
looked, and was, difficult to play, 
and the South Africans fielded well. It 
was in batting that they failed so 
completely, for out of the 188 runs they 
totalled in their two innings 32 were 
extras. Only Mr. Taylor and Mr. Snooke 
in the first innings, and Mr. Nourse in 
the second innings could do anything, 
and under the circumstances Mr. Nourse’s 
42 was a great achievement. He is, no 
doubt, the most skilful batsman in the 
South African team, and when Mr. 
Taylor, who is also a remarkably good 
fieldsman, next visits England, he should 
have developed into a batsman of the 
front rank. It cannot be denied that the 
South Africans have been extremely 
disappointing in the Test matches, for, 
excepting against the Australians at 
Nottingham, when rain caused the match 
to be drawn in their favour, they have 
been easily beaten on every occasion. 
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Judging them as a team it may be said 
that their bowling has been decidedly 
good, though there has not been enough of 
it, too much reliance having to be placed 
on Mr. Pegler, who has made a great name 
for himself, Mr. Faulkner, and Mr.Nourse; 
but the batting has been poor, and they | 
have never, as a team, adapted them- | 
selves to the admittedly trying conditions | 
of this most wretched of summers. But 
if they proved themselves by far the 
weakest team in the Triangular Tourna- 
ment, the South Africans have earned 
great fame for their sportsmanlike 
conduct. From first to last, from captain 
and vice-captain to the last-joined recruit, 
they have played the game in a delightful 
spirit, and this will be remembered long 
after their defeats have been forgotten. 
It has been a pleasure to meet them and 
to play against them, for they were a 
charming lot of men, and whenever 
another South African team comes to 
this country they may rest assured that 
every cricketer will be pleased to see 
them. 

The Imperial Tournament is a thing 
of the past, and England has emerged 
victorious. That we had a better eleven 
than either Australia or South Africa 
admits of little doubt, and it is probable 
that we possessed a really fine side. But 
the weather never gave the public a 
chance of seeing our men on a hard, true 
wicket—the best test, when all is said 
and done—and in this respect we were 
not so fortunate as our opponents, who, 
both at Manchester, at Whitsuntide, and 
at Lord’s, in the middle of July, fought 
out their battle in fine weather and on a | 
good wicket. The first eight names in 
the order of going in represented a lot 
of fine batting, and in Rhodes and Hobbs 
England was the lucky possessor of a 
great opening pair. Against Australia, 
both at Lord’s and the Oval, they ‘‘ put 
up 100” for the first wicket, and if 
Rhodes failed against the South African 
bowlers, Hobbs scored against both 
countries with a brilliant impartiality. 
England has certainly never had a more 
reliable pair to begin an innings, for their 


feats are not limited to this country, but 
extend to Australia and South Africa. 
Rhodes is a very sound, imperturbable 
player who knows exactly how much he 
can attempt; and in view of what he has 
done in the Test matches both here and 
in Australia during the last nine months 
there is no exaggeration in describing 
Hobbs as the best batsman in the world 
at the present time. Mr. Spooner batted 
admirably against the South Africans, 
but could get no runs against the Aus- 
tralians. It was curious that he always 
came off against the South Africans, 
while Rhodes had an exactly opposite 
experience. Woolley, with an aggregate 
of 248 runs in eight innings, with a 
highest score of 73, was very consistent, 
and this brilliant and much-improved 
| left-handed batsman is always a joy to 
behold. From him and J. W. Hearne 
much will be expected in the future, for 
both are young, and both are players of 
merit far above the ordinary. 

Mr. Fry never showed his best form 
until the last match, at the Oval, when 
he revealed his true powers in a master- 
piece of an innings on a very difficult 
wicket. He is greatly to be congratulated 
on the result of his labours, and if he did 
not at first come up to expectations as 
a captain—his omission to bowl Woolley 
at Lord’s against the Australians, for 
instance, remaining a cricketing mystery 
—he did very well later on. Mr. Fry is 
a sound strategist, and possesses a great 
knowledge of cricket and cricketers. 
Whether he is equally good as a tactician 
on the field is questionable. But men will 
do themselves justice under him, for he 
makes them feelthat they can play cricket. 
He is no pessimist, and he believes in his 
team. His success is a fitting crowning 
to a wonderful athletic career. On 
occasions during his cricketing life Mr. 
Fry has not been on the best of terms 
with the crowd. There have been faults 
on both sides. Mr. Fry has sometimes 
given the impression that he is not doing 
his best in the field, and the crowd, on 
their part, have often misjudged him and 
been unfair to him. But the manner in 
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which he was cheered, both at the end 
of his great innings at the Oval and at 
the termination of the game, proved 
conclusively that any misunderstandings 
between them had been forgotten, at 
least on the side of the spectators, in a 
wave of generous enthusiasm ; and I feel 
sure he will take into his cricketing 
retirement, whenever that day may 
come, the good wishes not only of all 
who have played with or against him— 
that, of course, is assured—but the 
gratitude and kindly feeling of the 
thousands who have watched and en- 
joyed his many great batting feats. 

The wet wickets did not suit Mr. 
Foster’s style of batting, and Mr. Jessop 
did not come off in the three innings he 
played; but Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas 
proved himself worthy of a place in 
the team when given his chance in the 
last match. Cricketers one and all 
rejoiced at the selection of Mr. Douglas, 
for, apart from his consistent form this 
season, they had not forgotten his splen- 
did work both as captain and player in 
Australia. The soft wickets have been 
of little use to a bowler of Mr. Douglas’ 
type, and, in addition, he happens to 
play for a county which is not at all safe 
in its catching ; but he has improved his 
batting immensely, and next season I 
shall expect him to take a high place. 
Mr. A. C. Johnston, Denton, and Mead, 
had very strong claims to an international 
cap this year, but it is not possible to play 
more than eleven men, and the Selection 
Committee gave very general satisfaction. 

England’s fielding was never seriously 
tried, but it may be described as good, 
without being conspicuously so. Hobbs 
was a great cover-point, Woolley and 
Mr. Foster excellent slip-catchers, Rhodes 
good anywhere, and Hitch was very 
brilliant in the two matches in which 
he appeared. One would not compare 
the side in this respect with some of the 
fielding teams of the past—for example, 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren’s Australian side of 
1901-1902, or the eleven which repre- 
sented England in the latter year. Our 
bowling was admirable on the wickets 
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that prevailed, and, in proportion, would 
have been, in my opinion, just as good 
on hard, true wickets; for it is only 
reasonable to suppose that Mr. Foster 
and Barnes, who performed so splendidly 
on the perfect Australian wickets, would 
have been at least as successful on our 
own wickets which when hard give more 
assistance to the bowler than is the case 
at Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 
Barnes is the bowler of the day, and Mr. 
Foster the best of his type, though many 
are of opinion that he would be even 
more successful if he did away with one 
or two of his fielders on the on-side and 
placed his field in a more orthodox 
fashion, with a short slip and a point, 
thus giving him five men on the off-side 
and four on the on-side. Woolley is a 
difficult bowler on a sticky wicket, his 
great height being of advantage to him, 
and Dean is good on any wicket, and 
in a fine summer Mr. Douglas would have 
added to the strength of the bowling. 
Hitch played against South Africa at the 
Oval and against Australia at Manchester, 
but owing to the pitch being soft, 
did not bowl a ball. He is not a 
Richardson or a Lockwood, but I believe 
him to be a good fast bowler if he is not 
bowled for more than six or seven overs 
at a time. His superb fielding adds 
greatly to his usefulness. 

A good batting side on difficult wickets, 
a fine lot of bowlers, and an ordinary 
good fielding eleven, may be the final 
verdict on England’s team. On true 
wickets our strength was problematic, 
but, in my opinion, even greater in 
proportion than on bad wickets. The 
Australians were a good bowling and 
fielding side. There was plenty of variety 
in their attack, with Mr. Hazlitt and Mr. 
Whitty the two best. Mr. Hazlitt was a 
really fine medium-paced bowler with a 
very puzzling flight, the ball often pitch- 
ing two or three feet shorter than the 
batsman expected. He had, too, a very 
decided off-break, and his seven wickets 
for 25 runs in England’s second innings 
at the Oval will be remembered, as will 
the magnificent catch at short-leg with 
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which he got rid of Mr. Spooner. Mr. 
Hazlitt adds another name to the long 
list of right-hand medium-paced Austra- 
lian bowlers who have distinguished 
themselves in this country, and _ his 
omission from the Australian eleven last 
winter becomes more extraordinary than 
ever. The Selection Committee that 
could omit Mr. Hazlitt and Mr. Macartney 
must have been sadly wanting in cricket- | 
ing judgment. Mr. Whitty’s graceful 
action, high arm, and pace off the pitch 
made him an excellent left-arm bowler, 
and he will return to Australia with a 
greatly-increased reputation. Day in, 
day out, he was perhaps the best bowler 
on the side. Mr. Matthews was singu- 
larly successful against the South 
Africans, and his “‘ hat trick ’”’ in both 
innings at Manchester has never been, 
and probably never will be, equalled in 
the history of Test matches. On English 
wickets he is a good leg-break bowler 
with a capital length, and with some life 
in his medium-paced deliveries, but he 
cannot expect great success on the} 
adamantine pitches in his own country. 
Mr. Kelleway and Mr. Minnett were 
useful on the hard wickets—whenever 
there were any! And the latter showed 
himself quite a resourceful bowler on a 
soft pitch at the Oval, bowling a dis- 
tinctly good medium-paced long-break 
in the midst of his ordinary fast medium 
deliveries. Mr. Emery, on his figures in 
the Test matches, was a failure ; but he 
is, as has been said, a bowler of very great 
possibilities, who, on his day, might “ go 
through” a good side. Mr. Macartney 
bowled very seldom—it is said he does 
not care about it—but on the sticky 
wickets he has very decidedly to be 
considered. With so many bowlers at his 
command, the Australian captain was 
able to work his attack in such a 
way that no one bowler was kept 
on too long, but he did not always 
display the best judgment in_ his 
manoeuvring of them. Of a fine lot of 
fielders Mr. Macartney at mid-off, Mr. 
Hazlitt at short-leg or point, Mr. 
Matthews on the off-side or at short-leg,@ 
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and Mr. Bardsley in ‘‘ the country ’’ were 
conspicuous. Mr. Carkeek kept wicket 
fairly well, and has improved. 

The batting of the Australians was not 
strong, too much reliance being placed 
on Mr. Bardsley, Mr. Macartney, and Mr. 
Kelleway. Mr. Macartney’s 99 against 
England at Lord’s was a glorious display, 
Mr. Kelleway and Mr. Bardsley twice 
made scores of over 100 against the South 
Africans, and it is quite likely that Mr. 
Bardsley would have added a third had 
he not been run out in the game at 
Nottingham. Mr. Bardsley is a wonder- 
fully sound left-handed batsman, who 
gets the ball in the exact centre of his 
bat ; and Mr. Kelleway, if unattractive 
to watch, is a very fine defensive player 
who was of the greatest possible value to 
his side. His doggedness and patience 
wore out his adversaries, and Mr.Bardsley 
demoralised the South African slow 


bowlers by jumping in to them and knock- 
ing them off theirlength. Quickness of foot 


is, as with Mr. Macartney, a great feature 
of his play. Mr.Jennings and Mr.Minnett 
are both good and stylish batsmen, but 
they met with only moderate success, 
and after them the tail began. It is sad 
to think that but for the quarrel between 
the Board of Control in Australia and 
some of the leading players we might 
have seen an Australian team composed 
of the following: Noble (captain), Hill, 
Trumper, Armstrong, Carter, Ransford, 
Hordern, Bardsley, Macartney, Hazlitt, 
Whitty, Cotter, Minnett, and Jennings. 

It is to be hoped in the interests of the 
world’s cricket that things have already 
been smoothed over in Australia, and 
that complete harmony may reign in the 
future ; for it is certain that an English 
team will not be seen again in Australia 
or an Australian team in England until 
authorities and players are on amicable 
terms again. Australia without four or 
five of her greatest players had no chance 
with England. Trumpers and Hills do 
not arise every day. 

That the public have not lost their 
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interest in cricket was shown by the 
excellent attendances at the Oval, in 
spite of weather of a most inclement and 
trying type, and I fancy that the play- 
to-a-finish in Test matches has come to 
stay. I sincerely hope so, for we cannot 
rely on our weather, and it is really 
rather ridiculous to ask our Australian 
and South African friends to travel 
thousands of miles with the possibility of 
every one of the Test matches being left 
undecided. It would be absurd to deny 
that the Triangular Tournament, as such, 
has been something of a failure ; but it 
never had a real chance on account of 
the wretched weather, and because of 
the distinct inferiority of the South 
Africans to both England and Australia. 
It is scarcely likely that the Tournament 
will be revived in this generation, but 
visits from the Australians and the South 
Africans in different seasons will be as 
popular as ever. 

As for the financial side of the picture, 
the weather played its damaging part 
only too heavily, and the profits which 
would no doubt have been forthcoming 
for many a county sadly in want of funds 
will not amount to much. It goes some- 
what against the grain to talk of money 
in connection with cricket, but teams 
cannot make journeys from the far 
corners of the earth for nothing, nor 
must the necessary expenses of our own 
cricket be forgotten. 

Because of the weather 1912 has been 
a most disappointing season, but there 
are many signs, in spite of the croakers 
who always have been, and always will 
be, with us, that there is nothing wrong 
with the game. Happily the amateur is 
fast returning to first-class cricket, and, 
moreover, is occupying a very prom- 
inent position. Not for a long time 
have we possessed so many excellent 
amateur bowlers as Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Douglas, Mr. Simms, Mr. Greswell, Mr. 
Kidd, Mr. Falcon, Mr. Holloway, Mr. 
Langley, Mr. McDonnell, Mr. Carr, Mr. 
S.G. Smith, Mr. A. P. Day, and Mr. Hands. 
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THE CAMERA AS ATHLETIC JUDGE 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


With illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


PHOTOGRAPH No. 1 is the finish of 
a one hundred metres’ race which 
illustrates literally what the photo- 
grapher, who must have a _ striking 
title, dearly loves to term ‘‘ A Close 
Finish.”’ This finish was, in fact, so 
close that one would be daring indeed 
to dogmatise from the photograph as 
to the order in which the runners 
numbered 39, 21 and 14 came in 
(No. 34 was clearly last). As a matter 
of fact, No. 14 was unquestionably first 
and No. 21 was placed second, although 
most spectators close to the winning- 


post were convinced that he had been 
beaten by No. 39. 

There are people who are perpetually 
clamouring for the camera to act as the 
judge at race-meetings, and it would be 
interesting to hear what they would 
make of such photographs as No. 1. 
I wonder if they realise the degree of 
infallibility the official photographer 
would have to possess in his guarantee 
to make the exposure always at the 
exact moment when the worsted was 
broken? An error of a small fraction of 
a second too soon or too late would be 


NO. I 
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fatal; for it is remarkable how much 
faster one sprinter may be than another 
at the end of a race even as short as one 
hundred yards. The photograph under 
consideration is an excellent case in 
point. At least eight other photo- 
graphers took the finish of this race 
from much the same position as I, and 
some of their results appeared in the 
sporting papers. One of those which 
came under my notice must have been 
taken about one-fifth of a second later 


NO. 2. 


than mine—by that time No. 14 was a 
couple of yards (so far as could be 
estimated) past the line, No. 34 (a 
sprinter famous for his strong finish) 
was a close second, and No. 21 was 
clearly last. What value would such a 
photograph have in deciding the result 
of the race? In photographs of this kind 
the position of the feet is the only guide 
to the relative positions of the runners, 
and this may be quite different from 
that of their bodies. I do not know 
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any high-speed photographer who uses 
a stereoscopic camera, but it would 
be most interesting to see if the 
different planes were thereby sufficiently 
differentiated. 

So far the muddle is comparatively 
straightforward; but as a rule the 
confusion is much greater on account 
of the oblique position that the photo- 
grapher is forced to accept. The 


introduction of an angle may make a 
Photograph No. 2 is 


great difference. 


THE OLYMPIC I00 METRES’ FINISH 


the finish of the final of the 100 metres 
at the recent Olympic Games. I think 
I may claim to have exposed exactly at 
the moment when Craig breasted the 
tape. The official decision was—‘‘ won 
by a yard, a foot between second and 
third.” So far as Craig is concerned, 
this decision is supported by the photo- 
graph, but the positions of the others 
are very uncertain. The middle runner 
(Patching) appears to be second, slightly 
in front of the man on the extreme right 
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(Meyer). Yet Meyer finished second, a 
foot in front of, not Patching, but 
Lippincott (second from the left). How 
fast, then, must the last-named have 
finished or how misleading must a 
photograph be when taken at an angle! 
The tertium quid, inaccuracy of the 
judges, cannot be supported. 
Photograph No. 3 illustrates a “‘ dead- 
heat”’; yet hardly anyone would 
hesitate to pick the runner on the 
left as the winner. There is the 
possibility that the judges were wrong ; 
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shoulder; and presumably, as_ he 
“catches the tape”’ or not, he cannot 
help involuntarily showing the elation 
or disappointment that he feels. As 
each man in this race evidently thought 
that he had won, the odds, explained my 
informer, were that each had won; that 
is to say that it was a “ dead-heat.” 
Hence from this, the physiognomical, 
point of view, the camera may be of 
some assistance in judging races ! 

So far, I have not given the instrument 
a fair chance. I have made it operate, 


YO. 3. A ‘‘ DEAD-HEAT ”’ 


but, again, the only criterion is the 
(apparent) relative positions of the feet, 
and the slight obliquity of the camera 


introduces an error. But an interesting 
sidelight is thrown by this photograph. 
A well-known athlete identified it as a 
“dead-heat””’ before his opinion was 
invited, and his criterion was the 
expression on the faces of the runners. 
There is not a little reason in this: all 
athletes will agree that a runner can 
gauge very accurately whether or not 
he is leading from a rival close to his 


either from a position from which nobody 
could judge, or I have introduced the 
fallacy of angles. I must now consider 
photography from the judge’s situation, 
the camera at right angles to the worsted 
to see exactly as the judge sees. It 
is exceedingly seldom that opportunity 
is afforded for such a photograph to be 
taken—the judges themselves form good 
solid opacities—but at the Olympic 
Games at Stockholm a camera was 
fixed on a high stand at right angles to 
the winning-post and some ten or fifteen 
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yards away from it. The release was 
operated electrically by a photographer 
standing close to the winning-post. 

The first objection is an obvious one. 
The human error is not abolished. The 
ideal method would be to ensure that 
the breaking of the worsted made the 
exposure; I am no electrician, but I 
feel sure I am not proposing something 
impracticable. As regards the photo- 
graphs, I was not privileged to see any, 
but, speaking generally, I should not 
place much reliance upon the results 
obtained with a short-focus lens on a 
small camera (about quarter-plate size) 
ten or fifteen yards away. 

Curiously enough, on the only occasion 
when a photograph was utilised for an 
official decision the judges fell into the 
error of presuming that the relative 
positions some yards from the tape 
gave the absolute positions at the tape, 
an error to which I have alluded in 
detail above. The race in question was 
the 1,500 metres: Jackson, of Great 
Britain, won, but the judges would not 
decide between second and third until 
the official photograph had _ been 
developed. As this photograph showed 
Jackson at the winning-post, the second 
and third runners were a couple of yards 
behind; and almost anything might 
happen in the last two yards of a 
desperate mile race. 

It is a time-worn platitude that the 
apparatus can’t lie, but that it can be 
made to lie. It won’t lie if it is given a 
chance to tell the truth. But at present, 
if the photograph agrees with the judges’ 
opinion, it can hardly be regarded as 
necessary; if it disagrees it will be 
rejected for one of the preceding 
objections. 

Nevertheless, if I hold no brief for the 
camera at present I think its employment 
will come in time. Once determine that 
the camera is satisfactory and it must 
be always used; for human beings are 
fallible and their prepossessions may 
give rise to all sorts of illusions and even 
hallucinations to which fleshless 
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camera is not susceptible. Stockholm 
has taken the first step, and it only 
remains sufficiently to develop the 
possibilities of high-speed photography. 

Many instances have from time to 
time been forthcoming when the decision 
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AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


of the human eye and that of the camera 


have been at variance. Perhaps the 
most obvious instance that occurs to 
one is the question whether a man is 
walking fairly or not. One essential for 
“ walking ”’ is that both feet must never 
be off the ground simultaneously. Can 
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NO. 5. 


the human eye detect this with any 
certainty ? The two transgressors in 
Photograph No. 6 are regarded as two 
of the fairest walkers on the track and 
one of them actually as a perfect model 
of style! The photographic judge of a 


THE 1,500 METRES’ RACE AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


walking race will indeed be a terror 
to the competitors. 

I recall the use of the camera, several 
years ago, to determine if Mold, the 
Lancashire bowler, guilty of 
“throwing” for which he had been 
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repeatedly “‘ no-balled.”’ I recall, too, 
the revelations that Mr. Beldam has 
given to cricketers and golfers by his 
action-photographs. These, and many 


other examples, which will be familiar 
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to my readers, justify one in concluding 
that, although various objections render 
photographic judging of races at*present 
inadmissible, a simple and certain method 
may, with confidence, be awaited. 


NO. 7. 


RUNNING OR WALKING ? 


SANS 


HORSE RACING 


BY SIDNEY T. 


IN writing an article on the conditions 
under which horse racing is conducted 
in Australia, it is not my intention, or, 
indeed, within my powers, to make any 
genuine comparisons between the English 


and the Australian thoroughbred. As 
ninety-nine per cent. of our racehorses 
are bred from English stock, such com- 
parison can only be made by allowing 
for the rather limited selection of blood 
which the Australian breeder has to be 
content with. At the same time, I quite 
agree with the ex-Newmarket trainer, 
J. E. Brewer, now back in his native 
land, when he says that horse-breeding 
in Australia, from the lack of suitable 
high-class mares, is still in its infancy ; 
but there is little doubt that the genial, 
sunny clime of the Southern Seas has 
resulted in the Australian thoroughbred 
being the hardiest racehorse in the 
world. Taken all round, our horses 
would have little chance with the best 
of England at weight for age, but I am 
strongly of the opinion that in long 
distance handicaps the Colonial horse 
would hold his own anywhere. I should 
like some of the leading English trainers 
to see the ground on which our horses 
run year after year. It is invariably 
hard, and yet breakdowns are notable 
for their rarity. Nearly every year 


OX DE ORAS 


IN AUSTRALIA 


FELSTEAD 


the Melbourne Cup, a two-mile handicap, 
is run in 3min. 27sec. on a track that 
is as firm as a board; but for any of 
the horses to show lameness afterwards 
is an altogether uncommon occurrence. 

As in practically everything, sport 
included, Victoria and New South Wales 
are the two leading States of Australia, 
and I cannot make a better start than 
by giving some description of the 
splendid racing which the Victoria 
Racing Club conducts at Flemington. 
Speaking without prejudice, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that although their 
total prize money is more, the racing at 
Randwick, the headquarters of the ruling 
body of New South Wales, the Australian 
Jockey Club, does not obtain the same 


Blue Riband of the Australian Turf ; 
and even though the A.J.C. Derby has 
5,000 sovs. added to it by the Club, 
most Australian owners would prefer to 
win the V.R.C. event with only 3,000 
sovs. added. This is owing to the big 
spring meeting at Flemington being th4 
days for people who, as in England, only 
go on to a racecourse once a year; an 

the four days’ racing which the Clu 

conducts in the first week in Novembe 
brings together every good horse i 


< prestige as Flemington. For all time the 
es Melbourne Cup will probably remain thef 
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Australia. Before starting on any 
particulars of the meeting, I would like 
to explain that although every State in 
Australia boasts a Derby, very little 
importance is attached to winning these 
races outside of Melbourne and Sydney, 
and I think it is no exaggeration to say 
that a decent English three-year-old 
plater would have little difficulty in 
farming the Derbies promoted by the 
West Australian Turf Club, the South 
Australian Jockey Club, and the Queens- 
land Turf Club. 

No description of the racing at 
Flemington could be given without first 
referring to the course. Australians 
maintain that it is the finest natural 
racing ground in the world, and being 
only four miles out of Melbourne it can 
be easily reached. A_ perfectly flat, 
left-hand course, just on two miles 
round, Flemington has the advantage 
of a sloping hill which extends for 
three-quarters of a mile. Fortunately, 
part of this hill runs parallel with the 
straight, and there magnificent stands 
have been erected where you do not 
need to crane your neck to see the racing 
even on the far side of the course. At 
springtime the lawn is one glorious riot 
of roses, Flemington in this respect being 
miles ahead of any of the other courses. 
The charge for admission to the grand- 
stand is ten shillings, with another 
half-crown for the paddock, these being 
the rates all over Australia. Extensive 
stands, lunch and dressing rooms, and 
a motor paddock, supply every con- 
venience for the racegoer, and as the 
Club has a private railway line for the 
use of its patrons, twenty minutes is 
usually sufficient to reach the course. 
If the Grand Stand is cheap, what will 
be said of the “hill’”’ at Flemington ? 
This is situated at the back of the former 
place, farther up the slope. Giving an 
even better view of the racing, the 
“hill” also has every possible arrange- 
ment for the people’s comfort, stands, 
luncheon rooms, and a lawn at the back 
being provided at a _ total cost of 
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half-a-crown! The “‘flat” in the centre of 
the course is free, and on Cup days it 
bears something of a resemblance to 
Epsom on Derby day. 

Beginning either on the last Saturday 
in October or the first in November, the 
Club has three valuable races in the 
form of the following : 


£1,500 


Maribyrnong Plate (2 yrs old. fur. . 
3,000 


VC. Derby .. -14 miles. 
Melbourne Stakes (w. f. a., yrs. 
old and upwards) 


This sets the ball rolling, and on the 
following Tuesday there is the Melbourne 
Cup, the Grand Prix of the Australian 
Turf. I suppose Victoria is the only 
place on earth where a public holiday 
is in force purely and simply for a 
horse-race. Whatever the “ kill-joys”’ 
of Melbourne may do to stop it, Cup 
day remains the day of days for the 
ordinary lover of the sport. Flemington, 
particularly on a hot day, is then apt to 
be pretty uncomfortable, for an enormous 
crowd of people attend it every year on 
Cup day, and, in addition, November in 
Australia usually ushers in the summer. 
“What’s the odds, anyhow?” says 
everyone, and out to the course they 
swarm in trains, trams, motors, cabs, 
bogies, carts, and bicycles, until the road 
becomes actually blocked. It is esti- 
mated that fully 100,000 people attend 
the Melbourne Cup every year, so it is 
quite entitled to rank as one of the big 
sporting events of the world. 
Inaugurated some fifty-two years ago, 
the Melbourne Cup, a handicap sweep- 
stakes of 30 sovs. each, with {£7,150 
added, is a two-mile race of the same 
status as the English Derby—namely, 
that of being the best race in the country 
to win. Only one horse has won the 
race twice, that being Archer in 
1861-2, when the Cup in monetary value 
was nothing to what it is to-day. 
Another peculiar thing is that only one 
purely English-bred horse has ever won 
it, Comedy King (Persimmon—Tragedy 
Queen), the property of Mr. S. Green, 
just having got home somewhat luckily 


miles. 1,000 
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from Trafalgar in 1910. Carbine put up | 
the greatest performance in the history 
of the race when in 1891 he won easily 
under the steadier of 10st. 5lbs. and 
cut out the two miles in 3 min. 28 secs. 
That was in the “ boom” time, when 
the race was worth £10,000; but the 
crash came the next year and it was 
reduced to £5,000. Within the last four 
years, as just noted, it has been increased 
to £7,150, and looks like going further, 
for the Australian Jockey Club keeps 
increasing its stakes, and as keen rivalry 
exists between the two bodies, the V.R.C. 
naturally do not lag behind. Strangely 
enough, very few good horses have won 
in recent years. Poseidon (Positano— 
Jacinth) in 1896, and Prince Foote (Sir 
Foote—Petruschka) in 1907, are, with 
Comedy King, the only three who seemed 
likely to be of any use afterwards as 
sires. Last year’s winner, The Parisian 
(Bobadil—Parisienne), is a gelding, and | 
I cannot help thinking that such a race 
should be kept to horses and mares. 


The two other days of the meeting are 
Oaks day on the Thursday and Steeple- 
chase day on the following Saturday. 
The Oaks is only worth {500 and will 


probably be abolished shortly, the 
interest in it being practically nil. As 
for the Steeplechase on Saturday, I think 
it is a standing disgrace that the Club 
should have a three-mile ‘chase on a 
boiling hot day over a ground as hard 
as iron and over fences that bear a strong 
resemblance to those of Aintree. It is 
the usual practice throughout the whole 
of Australia to have at least one jumping 
event in a day’s programme ; but while 
little objection can be taken to hurdle 
races, the big clubs might at least confine 
their attention to ‘the sticks” and leave 
the fences to the winter time. 

A rather peculiar state of affairs exists 
in Australia in the fact that flat-racing 
goes on all the year round. This, of 
course, is possible with the mild winter 
Australia has, but there is little sense in 
the practice of having steeplechases 
during the summer, for, taken all round, 
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the average course which 
the ’chaser has to jump in 
Australia is a good deal too 
difficult on hard ground and 
too many log fences are 
used. I am not exaggerating 
when I say that dozens of 
good horses have been killed 
within my knowledge of the 
Turf in Australia, and most 
of this was due to racing on 
baked ground over fences 
that were too stiff. I have 
also. known _half-a-dozen 
jockeys who have _ been 
killed, two I recollect coming 
to grief on succeeding days 
riding over hurdles at Perth, 
in Western Australia, during 
their principal meeting. {f 
am quite prepared to admit 
that jumping races in Aus- 
tralia are run at too great 
a pace; but every jockey 
has to win races or he would 
get very little riding, and the 
only remedy the authorities 
have is to lower the fences 
and altogether prohibit 
summer jumping. This only 
applies to Victoria and South 
Australia to any extent. The 
quality of the jumpers in 
New South Wales, Queens- 
land, and Western Australia 
is too poor, owing to lack 
of suitable courses, to render 
them of much importance, 
and they would undoubtedly 
follow the lead of Victoria 
if she were to put some 
check on the numerous 
accidents which occur. 
After the bustle of the 
Cup week Flemington has a 
quiet time until the New 
Year, when the Bagot and 
Standish Handicaps take 
place; but these are not 
of great importance and I 
will pass on to the Autumn 
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meeting, when the cracks reassemble 
for the long distance weight-for-age 
races. The meeting opens on _ the 
Saturday with the Newmarket Handi- 
cap of 1,500 sovs., a six-furlong 
race down the “straight six,’’ this, 
being one of the few sprint races in 
Australia which is not run round the 
bend. Straight miles do not exist on 
any Australian racecourse, and I fancy 
Flemington is the only place which can 
boast of having a straight three-quarter 
mile. On Monday the Australian 
Cup is competed for, this being 
a 2t-mile race worth £1,200. The 
principal weight-for-age events are as 
under :— 
Essenden Stakes ..2 miles.. 
St. Leger ... -1} miles. 1,000 
Ascot Vale Stakes (2 yrs old.). -6fur. .. 1,000 
Champion Stakes... miles... 1,000 
This practically until 
July, when the Grand National meeting 
comes up for consideration. Four days’ 
sport again takes place, and wisely 


£1,000 


enough the V.R.C. only have a couple 
ef races in each day’s programme for 


the flat-racing horses. The Grand 
National Hurdle Race is the first event 
of importance, this being over three 
miles and worth £1,500. The two days’ 
racing during the week is not of much 
account, but on the following Saturday 
the Grand National Steeplechase also of 
£1,500, is run and invariably produces 
a splendid contest. For a wonder, there 
were no accidents last year ; but when 
the writer saw that good horse Grafnax 
(Grafton—Xantippe) win in 1910 about 
five horses stood up, one spill in front 
of the grand stand at the barbarous 
stone wall bringing down no fewer than 
four of them, when one horse was 
killed and two jockeys badly injured. 

Next in importance in Victoria to the 
V.R.C. is the Victorian Amateur Turf 
Club, whose headquarters are at Caulfield, 
some nine miles out of Melbourne. 
Without the natural advantages of 
Flemington, Caulfield is not unlike New- 
bury in formation, the only difference 
being that the smaller patrons of the 
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racing are accommodated in the centre 
of the course. Lack of space prevents | 
any description of the racing there, so I 
will content myself with a list of the 
principal events. 


AUTUMN 
Caulfield Futurity Stks (h’cap).7 
Oakleigh Plate .. ..54 fu 
SPRING 
Guineas (3 yrs old.)....1 mile .. 
Debutant Stakes (2ys old) 4 fur. 
Eclipse Stakes (w.f.a.).1 mile .. 
Cup (handicap). . 
Toorak Handicap 


- £2,200 
1,350 


1,000 
1,350 
1,250 
4,000 
1,200 
More than a brief mention cannot be 
made of these races, but the Debutant 
Stakes is worthy of note owing to this 
being the only four-furlong race of any 
importance in Australia. The Caulfield 
Cup is reckoned to be the hardest race 
in Australia to win, but in recent years 
several horses have won this event twice, 
Hymettus and Poseidon being two I 
can recollect. Caulfield is notable for 
possessing the stiffest steeplechase course 
in Australia, and after Flemington has 
done with its Grand National meeting 
Caulfield takes up the running the 
following month with the Australian 
Hurdle Race of 34 miles, worth £1,300, 
and the Australian Steeplechase of 
4 miles, of the value of £1,500. At one 
time these races rejoiced in the name of 
the Caulfield Grand Nationals, but the 
executive had the sense to change their 
title four years ago. Many horses have 
won the double event at Caulfield and 
Flemington, Grafnax doing so in 1910 
by carrying 13 stone to victory at 
Caulfield and jumping his opponents to 
a standstill. He made another gallant 
effort to win at Flemington last year 
with 13st. 5lb., but the weight, in 
conjunction with a bad foot, stopped 
him, and he finished third to Confide, 
who was receiving 45]1bs. Bribery 
(Malvolio—The Gift) pulled off the 
double a few years ago, and Realm 
(Trenton—Majestic) won the two big 
hurdle races and afterwards won the 
Australian and Sydney Cups on the flat. 

There are half-a-dozen other race 
clubs around Melbourne, Williamstown 
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Moonee Valley, Sandown Park, Epsom, 
Mentone, and Aspendale Park ; but only 
the first two are of any size. The racing 
at Williamstown is of very good class, 
and during Melbourne Cup week, the 
Williamstown Cup, a 1-mile 3-furlongs 
handicap worth £1,500, is competed for. 
In between the big Caulfield and 
Flemington Spring meetings, Moonee 

alley run their £750 Cup, and through 
the year both clubs hold meetings at 
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prize money which the Australian Jockey 
Club has been enabled to make during 
the past few years. In 1900 they only 
gave away £20,000; this year it is over 
£56,000. All this is to be won at their 
headquarters, Randwick ; and whilst I 
can do no more than give a list of some 
of the principal races, it will be readily 
understood that there are dozens of 
events where the prize money is worth 
£500. 


THE STONE WALL IN FRONT OF THE STAND AT FLEMINGTON 
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which good prizes are given. Sandown 
Park, Epsom, Mentone, and Aspendale 
Park are proprietary concerns and rarely 
ive over £100 for a race.. They are greatly 
.ddicted to what are termed first, second, 
nd third-class division handicaps ; but 
he class of horses they attract would be 
ard put to it to win any sort of event in 
tngland, the third division handicaps 
being known by the fraternity as “‘ goats’ 
aces.” 

Racing in New South Wales is chiefly 
emarkable for the wonderful increase in 
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The spring season at Randwick opens 
early in October, the autumn meeting 
being held towards the end of March or 
early in April. One potent factor in the 
big prize money which the A.J.C. is able 
to give is the absence of any serious 
rivalry ; for, unlike Flemington, which 
always has Caulfield to contend with, 
the A.J.C. has no competitors outside 
of proprietary clubs, the principal of 
which are Rosehill, Warwick Farm, 
Moorefield, Rosebery, and Canterbury 
Park. Randwick does not possess the 
natural advantages of Flemington, but 
the A.J.C. executive is quite the most 
business-like body of men I have ever 
come across, its main idea being to study 
the comfort of its patrons. As Sydney 
is the finest business city in Australia, 
so does the Harbour City patronise the 
racing, and at Randwick I should 
imagine the racegoer is better catered 
for than anywhere else in the world. 
The course is only three miles from the 


city and contains every convenience 


known to the modern race _ club. 
The other courses, all of which are 
proprietary, are of a better class than 
those of Melbourne, and _ invariably 
attract good horses, far more than can 
be said of the Southern city’s clubs. 
Of the other States, Western Australia 
leads the way, although the population 
is a good deal smaller than South 
Australia and Queensland. The W.A.T.C., 
the ruling body of the golden West, has 
given its headquarters the name of 
Ascot—why, I cannot imagine, for it 
bears no sort of resemblance to the real 
Ascot. The principal meeting is at 
Christmas-time when the W.A. Derby of 
1,000 sovs., the Perth Cup, a two-mile 
handicap of 2,000 sovs., the Railway 
Handicap of 800 sovs., the Imperial 
Handicap of 800 sovs., and the Karra- 
katta Plate, Two years old, Five furlongs, 
£750, are the principal events during the 
four days’ racing. Upon the goldfields 
the sport is very fair, the Kalgoorlie 
Cup, which comes off in May, being 
worth 1,050 sovs., and they have 
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numerous races from 300 to 500 sovs. 
in value. In such a district where] 
money is so plentiful enormous sums] 
go through the totalisator. Queensland 
and South Australian racing is of 
little importance; Tasmania is even 
less; and any owner in those States 
who has a good horse quickly sends him 
to Victoria or New South Wales. 

I do not suppose that any country in 
the world is more indebted to St. Simon 
for its thoroughbred stock than Australia| 
is. Malster, Soult, St. Alwyne, Simmer, 
Positano, San Francisco, Bobadil, St. 
Ambrose, and Haut Brion are a few I 
have in mind, and between them they 
have sired the winner of every good race 
in Australia. With but few exceptions 
all the above horses are the leading 
stallions in Australia to-day, Malster’s 
record of £38,000 for 1910 being one that 
is hardly likely ever to be approached 
again. The following horses now com- 
prise the principal sires of the Australian 
thoroughbreds :— 

inning Amount 


Malster .. (Billof Portland—Barley) £27, 629° 
Wallace .. (Carbine—Melodious) £17,871 
Grafton, imp.(Galopin—Maid Marian) £14,935 - 
Flavus, imp. (Hampton—Aloara) £12,214 ze 
Bobadil .. — of Portland—She) £13,047/ 
Soult, imp.. . (St. Simon—Beauharnais) 
Positano, imp. .. ..(St. Simon—Ponza) 
Simmer, 7mp.(dead) ..(St. Simon—Dutch Oven) 
San Francisco, imp. ..(St. Simon—Isabel) 
Charlemagne II., imp. (St. Simon—Perfect Dream 
Antonio, imp. . . .(Prisoner—Padua) 
Challenger, imp. . .(Isinglass—Meddlesome) 
Traquair, imp... ..(Ayrshire—Chelandry) 

St. Alwyne, imp. —. .(St. Frusquin-Lady Alwyne 
Caiman 

Hant Brion, imb. 
Bright Steel, imp. 
Planudes, imp. .. 
En Garde, imp... 
Tressady. imp. .. 


. .(St. Simon—Bonnie Lassie} 
. .(St. Simon—Glare) 

. .(St. Simon—Lonely) 

. Simon—Engagement) 

. .(Persimmon—£implify) 


The above list gives some idea of hov 
thoroughly Australian breeders believ@™ 
in the English stock. I fancy Caimar 
is the only American-bred sire 1 
Australia to-day. That the Australia 
climate is wonderfully beneficial té 
horses was I think fully proved in thg 
case of Grafton, as later in that o 
Bill of Portland. Grafton was. I believe 
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originally sold out of England for about 
1,500 guineas as an incurably “musical” 
horse. The infirmity, however, has not 
been transmitted to his stock in Australia, 
and during the past fifteen years the 
Galopin horse has sired the winners of 
more races, including two Melbourne 
Cups, than any other stallion. Up to 
date his winnings are close upon £200,000, 
an amount, it need not be stated, which 
is a pretty big one for Australia. Bill of 
Portland was another hopeless pro- 
position, and yet in Malster and Bobadil 
he gave us two of our best sires. Foaled 
in 1897, Malster won the A.J.C. and 
V.R.C. Derbies and a few weight-for-age 
events, and then retired to the stud. 
From the first, all his stock proved 
wonderfully successful, his two-year-olds 
invariably being the best of every year. 
Perhaps Alawa (Malster—Crossfire) is 
best of all, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that Alawa is the handsomest 
horse I have ever seen. Alawa was 
always an extremely difficult horse to 
train, and little could be got out of him 
after his three-year-old days, when, like 
his sire, he won the V.R.C. Derby and 
several weight-for-age races. He took 
altogether some £10,000 in stakes. This 
year he has gone to the stud, and if looks 
go for anything he should make a great 
name for himself. Maltine (a great 
mare), Malt King (champion miler of 
Australia), Beverage, and a hundred 
other winners have distinguished 
Malster’s career at the stud in Australia; 
and as he is only fourteen years old he 
should be good for along time to come yet. 

It is a thousand pities that Australia 
has only Wallace and Pistol left to them 
as reminders of that great horse, Carbine. 
Wallace, like his sire, was a horse with a 
very equitable temperament, and could 
always be depended upon to do his best. 
Trafalgar has this quality strongly 
developed, and I fancy the chestnut son 
of Wallace—Grand Canary would have 
beaten Comedy King in the Melbourne 
Cup of 1910 had the jockeys been 
reversed. 
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Soult has been the leading sire in 
New Zealand for some years past, and 
Positano, now at Mr. Sol Green’s Shipley 
stud, near Warrnambool, in Victoria, 
has sired the winner of many a classic 
race. His best was Poseidon, who with 
two Caulfield Cups, one Melbourne Cup, 
and several weight-for-age races, amassed 
the sum of £19,000 odd for Mr. H. R. 
Denison before retiring. Lord Nolan 
(Positano—Lady Lybia) was another 
Cup winner the St. Simon horse got, 
but in recent years the Malsters have 
been all-conquering, and it is doubtful 
whether Australian breeders give Posi-/ 
tano the chances he is undoubtedly 
worth. The luck of yearling buying 
never had a better illustration than in 
the case of Orcus, a full brother to 
Poseidon. The latter was undoubtedly 
one of the best and most consistent 
horses Australia has produced, and yet 
Orcus, bought for 3,200 guineas as a 
yearling, could not win even a £50 plate, 
a second being the only prize money he 
ever got. 

New South Wales is the State where 
all the good horses are bred, and the 
annual sale of yearlings in Sydney by 
Messrs. Wm. Inglis & Sons attracts the 
whole of Australia’s leading sportsmen. 
The sales, which usually occupy three 
days, result in an enormous amount of 
money changing hands, this year’s lot of 
493 yearlings realising £68,899. This is 
by no means a record, the £80,000 mark 
having been topped several times. With 
the gradually increasing big prize money 
that is to be won in Australia nowadays 
it is a source of perpetual amazement to 
me that English breeders do not turn 
their attention to breeding some good 
horses to Australian time. Murillo, an 
English horse who won the Maribyrnong 
Plate, was so bred, and there is little 
doubt that a first-class English three- 
year-old could win our two principal 
Derbies and practically make a clean 
sweep of the weight-for-age races. 
Comedy King, though really a three- 
year-old by Australian time, was four 
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years when he was brought from England 
to win the Caulfield Futurity Stakes of 
£2,200, and he followed this up in the 
spring by carrying off the Melbourne 
Cup—a pretty good return for the 1,700 
guineas which Mr. Green gave for he 
and his dam, Tragedy Queen. 


Every stallion serving in Australia 
has to be certified by the State Govern- 
ments’ veterinary surgeons, the usual 
practice being for an inspector to travel 
round the various districts, and issue 
certificates on the payment of a small 
fee. I fancy Malster with a fee of 200 
guineas is the most expensive stallion in 
Australia, Positano, San _ Francisco, 
Wallace, Grafton and several others at 
50 guineas being the only ones who run 
him at all closely. Stallion fees in 
Australia are naturally a good deal lower 
than in England, for it must be borne in 
mind that we do not have as much racing 
here as the mother country with a 
meeting—often two meetings—practi- 


cally every day for eight months, quite 
irrespective of the jumping during the 
winter. 


Of a kind there is, of course, quite a 
lot of horse-racing in Australia, but the 
V.R.C., V.A.T.C., A.J.C., and the other 
big Turf Clubs only hold meetings at 
intervals, the intervening time being 
occupied by the proprietary clubs. 
Fixtures are allotted by the Chief 
Secretary of the State in conjunction 
with the ruling Turf Club and no 
clashing is allowed. {350 is the 
minimum amount which a club is 
allowed to give for a day’s programme, 
and many of the proprietary clubs, 
particularly those around Melbourne, 
take pretty good care that they never 
exceed this sum ‘by much. Many a 
day’s prize money at a small meeting is 
made up of nomination fees and 
bookmakers’ licenses. 


There is another branch of horse- 
racing in Australia on which I have not 
as yet touched, namely, that of what are 
known as the “ unregistered’ clubs. 
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In Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Queensland they flourish exceedingly] 
whilst Western Australia can also boas 
of a couple. Races are held for bot 

horses and ponies, principally the latter 
but it cannot be said that the class of 
people they attract is a very desirabld 
one, the purely professional backergi™ 
being their main patrons. At one timamg 
the whole of the clubs used to allow 

owners and horses who had been dis 
qualified by the registered clubs tc 
compete, but that has since been stoppe 

in Victoria and New South Wales, an 

under strict and capable management 
the pony courses of Sydney and Mel 
bourne have developed a much bette 
tone— in and out running bringing prett 

swift retribution at the hands of the 
stewards. Ponies have different raceg 
set apart for them in their classes 
12—3 hands to 14—2 racing ove 
distances from 34 to 5 furlongs, an 

there is usually at least one race a day 
for horses. In Melbourne, the Ascot 
Richmond, and Fitzroy Clubs, unde 
the management of Mr. John Wren 
have done much to bring the sport u 

to a high standard, and at his Ascof 
course, near Flemington, two {1,000 
prizes are given every year for a 14— 
pony race. In Sydney the stakes arq 
all consistently good, and an owner wh« 
has a good pony can almost rely o 
winning a couple of thousand poundg 
within three or four years. 

I daresay the English sportsman wh 
goes to Australia finds the betting 
restrictions rather absurd. In Sydney 
Melbourne, and Adelaide the newspaper: 
are not allowed to quote the odd: 
before a race. Street bookmakers ar 
also severely dealt with, and the idea o 
the State Governments has always bee 
to make a man, if he will bet, go to th 
course. In every State capital there 1 
a Tattersalls’ Club where all the big 
betting is done ; outside of this betting 
clubs are now practically non-existent 
Throughout the different States ever 
bookmaker must be licensed and 
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guaranteed, those betting “ inside’”’ for 
£300, those outside ’’ for £50. 

The totalisator has become very 
popular during the past ten years, and 
in South Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand it is the sole medium of ready 
money speculation. Western Australia 
and Queensland have both the “ tote ”’ 
and the bookmakers, where they work 
well in conjunction, for place betting 
has never been common in the States 
except on the biggest handicaps, the 
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All the leading Turf Clubs have been 
fortunate in obtaining the services of 
representative men for their committees, 
but in addition to this the Stipendiary 
Steward system is now in existence 
everywhere. These gentlemen, who are 
paid salaries of from £700 to £1,200 a 
year, attend all meetings and rarely 
have any of their decisions upset on an 
appeal to the ruling body. In and out 
running meets with little toleration 
in Australia, and if a horse is down the 
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totalisator filling the breach for those 
who do not want a straight-out winning 
chance. Victoria and New South Wales 
at present do all their betting with 
bookmakers, but there is a Commission 
sitting now to enquire into the working 
of the “tote,” and I have little doubt 
that it will be adopted by these States 
very shortly. Ten per cent. is the 
deduction made by the club, the Govern- 
ment claiming 2} per cent. of this for 
charity. 


course one day and then wins shortly 


responsible persons are almost 
invariably asked to interview’ the 
stewards. I remember an instance in 
Western Australia some few years ago 
when a horse, opening up a hot favourite, 
soon drifted out to twenties in a race 
that he should have been an odds-on 
chance. The starters were down at the 
post by this time, but the stewards rode 
along and had a talk with the jockey, the 
gist of their remarks being that if he did 


after, 


me 
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not win he would hear of it. |The horse 
won by fully a dozen lengths, and the 
owner’s face was worth going miles to 
see. It presently became known that 
he had backed another in the race to 
the tune of £400. 

The big retaining fee which first-class 
jockeys get in England is quite unknown 
in Australia. The Sydney rider, W. H. 
Smith, has a fee of {500 a year from 
Mr. Fred Merton to ride his horses, but 
this, I fancy, is the largest retainer paid 
in Australia. The most successful jockey 
under”’ is W. H. Maclachlan, an 
ex-apprentice of Richard Wootton’s who 
rode a few winners in England last season. 

Timing is a very important feature of 
all our leading courses. An _ electric 
clock is used, being started automatically 
with the rising of the barrier. Melbourne 
times are usually more trustworthy than 
those of Sydney, for whilst horses are 
timed to run 14 miles at Randwick in 
2-34, they can never do better than 2-37 
when they come to Melbourne, and so it 


is with practically every other distance, 
the same horses, on a course that is 
never difficult, always taking longer to 
win their races at Flemington. 

Outside of the big cities the racing is 


of little importance, 
Western Australia, being the one 
exception. Hundreds of meetings are 
held all over the country in the small 
towns, but the prize money they give 
for a day is very small and their pro- 
gramme usually consists of horse, pony, 
and trotting races, with jockeys that 
are not exactly Mahers or Woottons. 
They are very enjoyable, however, but 
if you want to win money you must 
follow a local lead. Once I was at a 
place called Gisborne, in Victoria, when 


Kalgoorlie, in 
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a small meeting was being held. A 
district Hack Race was one event on the J 
card, and twenty minutes before the 
race I saw the starter take off his red 
coat and go all round the ring backing a 
mare called Josephine. I followed suit, 
and, needless to say, the mare won. 
A cardinal rule at these meetings is not 
to back odds-on favourites. One race 
I recollect at the same place was a good 
example. There were two runners, one 
being seven to one on. Before the race 
the Stipendiary Steward took the jockey 
of the favourite aside and told him he 
had better win or he would go out for 
twelve months. However, the boy 
chanced it by getting left twenty lengths 
and just getting beaten on the post, and 
afterwards convinced the steward it was 
not his fault. 

The real sport, as conducted in the 
big cities, is exceedingly flourishing, 
all the clubs being financially strong 
and keeping their courses in first-class 
condition. It may not be out of place 
to mention here that the minimum weight 
for flat races is 6 st. 7 lbs. ; for jumping 
races it is 9st. Selling races of any 
description are non-existent, and though 
the V.R.C. introduced one into its 
programme last year after a lapse of 
twenty years, the experiment met with 
such opposition from the Press that it 
is not likely to be repeated. In practi- 
cally every other rule of racing the 
Australian regulations are similar to 
those of England, and the fact that so 
many of our principal races bear the 
same names as those of the mother 
country is proof enough, I think that 
the Australian, like the racehorse, is an 
offshoot whose affection for the Old 
Country still makes him term it “‘ Home.”’ 
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A FATR DOG 


BY BERTRAM SMITH 


It was during the summer when his 
father was laid up with a compound 
fracture of the thigh that Toorie, the 
keeper’s son, found full opportunity for 
his peculiar talents.* For the substitute, 
who had been engaged at a moment’s 
notice to take over Aitken’s duties— 


one Alex. Menzies—proved to be a 
middle-aged, small, excitable man of a 


blundering and incompetent type. His 
one redeeming feature was his tre- 
mendous earnestness ; while his humility 
and his general readiness to admit 
mistakes went far to disarm criticism. 
But he had an exceedingly bad half-hour 
with my uncle over the affair of the 
young pheasants. Sir John is justly 
feared as a martinet, and as his whole 
interest in life is centred in the rearing 
and killing of game any disaster to his 
birds is in his eyes an overwhelming 
catastrophe. 

A gale of remarkable severity for the 
month of June had overturned one of 
the oaks in the avenue, and Sir John 
from the library window  descried 
Menzies assisting two of the labourers 
in cutting up the tree and clearing the 
drive. He threw up the window and 
shouted through the storm. Menzies 
came up at a run in reply to the 
summons. 


“What are you doing here?’’ de- 
manded Sir John. ‘Why don’t you 
go and look after your birds ? ” 

“T’m feared the wind’ll be sair on 
them,” shouted Menzies in reply. “ It’s 
fit to coup the coops, div ’ee no think ? ”’ 

“Well, go and look after them,” 
thundered Sir John, ‘and don’t stand 
there gaping !”’ 

Within the hour Menzies returned 
with his report. He burst into the 
library in a state of uncontrolled excite- 
ment, and blurted out the awful news. 

“Coups coupit! Pheasants lost! 
Clockers rinnin’ aboot in the wud, and 
everythin’ to blazes!”’ 

Even then the adventures of the 
young broods were not at an end. A 
terrible epidemic of “‘ gapes ’’ devastated 
the colony in July and Menzies, though 
he laboured most strenuously to cope 
with it, was consistently unfortunate in 
the methods he employed. As the days 
went on and the rate of mortality 
increased the prospects of a satisfactory 
cover shoot rapidly receded, while 
Aitken writhed upon a bed of pain, 
incapable of coming to the rescue. 
Perhaps Menzies’ happiest curative 
device was a sort of bellows from which 
he would puff a dark and evil-smelling 
powder down the throats of his victims. 


*Some of this youth’s ingenious exploits have been already recorded.—Ep. 
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With this, he maintained, he had cured 
at least a dozen birds of the gapes, and 
it was some days before he discovered 
that they had all gone stone blind. 
Sir John stormed about the enclosure 
calling Heaven to witness that the man 
was a born idiot. 

“What sort of a fool will I look 
if I ask my friends to shoot and 
then put blind birds over ’em, I should 
like to know?” 

Later on Menzies succeeded in trapping 
my aunt’s favourite cat ; then he broke 
Sir John’s special salmon rod, and at 
the first grouse drive of the season he 
contrived to send the beaters over the 
wrong beat so that a line of expectant 
guns waited for a weary hour in butts 
that were wholly unproductive. 

Sir John did his best to console 
himself with the thought that Aitken 
would soon be about again and “ this 
horrible interregnum ’”’ would be over. 
But his chief cause of resentment against 
Menzies was his lack of a dog. Menzies 


had, it appeared, been very unlucky 


about dogs. He had been the owner, 
he explained, of a first-class retriever, 
which had been killed on the railway 
only a fortnight before he came. He 
had then borrowed a likely pup, from a 
brother of his in Argyllshire, which had 
died of distemper. In the meantime he 
“had the promise of one ’’ from a friend 
in Dumfries, and had fully expected it 
to arrive before now. He would go and 
meet the train that evening. He quite 
agreed with Sir John when he said that 
the first and obvious duty of a keeper 
was to have a good dog ready for work. 
But he had been “ extraordinary un- 
fortunate.” 

But in the meantime Menzies was 
bound to admit, in his own curious 
phrase, that the party on the moor was 
“no so verra weel doggit ”’ (by which I 
would have you understand that he 
meant it was insufficiently provided 
with dogs). Neither of Aitken’s excellent 
retrievers had appeared upon the 
twelfth—their owner having strongly 
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objected to handing them over. to 
Menzies, and indeed maintaining that 
they would not work for any one except 
himself and Toorie: and thus the whole 
burden of the day fell upon my uncle’s. 
old favourite, Nell, who was already 
approaching her second childhood, and. 
a half-broken young dog belonging to a 
neighbouring keeper. Birds were lost 
repeatedly, and after the last drive but 
one where, according to Sir John, no 
fewer than five had been left unpicked, 
he suddenly declared the day’s sport at 
an end and set off for home in a towering 
passion. One has every sympathy with 
my uncle’s extreme views on the subject 
of lost birds, but it is deplorable that he 
should magnify his sporting grievances 
as he does till they seem to occupy the 
whole house. Even at dinner he was 
gloomy and silent, and although he 
never referred to the subject we were 
all made to feel that the need of adequate 
retrievers had become so burning a 
question that the ordinary course of life 
could not be expected to continue till it 
was solved. This being so my cousin 
Archie and I met, as soon as the meal 
was over, in the smoking room, to 
discuss ways and means. 

“It’s a pretty rotten thing,” Archie 
remarked, while he blew reflectively upon 
the end of his newly-lighted cigar, “ that 
we should find ourselves in this mess, 
with those two dogs of Aitken’s eating 
their heads off in the kennels.” 

“ Quite rotten,” said I, complacently. 

“ And still I don’t see what is to be 
done, if they won’t work for anyone 
else.” 

There’s always Toorie,”’ said I, and 
I have reason to believe that the school 
is still down for holidays.” 

“The trouble is,’ Archie replied, 
“that Toorie is getting above himself. 
He’s been teaching Menzies how to rear 
pheasants, and Menzies don’t like it at 
all. How old is he, do you suppose ? ”’ 

“IT fancy he is about twelve,” said I, 
“put it is perfectly obvious that he 
knows more about the job than Menzies 
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does. It seems to me that he will have 
to be told to take out one of his father’s 
dogs to-morrow. I don’t say that it 
will be very good for him, but there 
won’t be many lost birds.” 

When the proposition was made to 
my uncle he consented with a singularly 
bad grace. 

“Tt’s a very extraordinary thing 
that we always seem to have to 
fall back on that boy to get us out of 
our difficulties,’ he said. ‘But I 
suppose it can’t be helped. I would far 
rather not go out at all than lose as 
many birds as we did to-day. It was 
perfectly intolerable.” 

For myself I enjoyed the comedy 
immensely. For Toorie has always been 
a special ally of mine, and I have the 
liveliest admiration for his many gifts. 
That he has a great future before him—- 
either as game-keeper or poacher—there 
can be no doubt, though in the mean- 
time a good deal of stern repression is 


generally necessary to keep him within 
bounds. Now at last instead of walking 
many weary miles, as an inconsidered 
unit in the line of beaters, he found 
himself assisting to conduct the shoot 
almost in an official capacity, for the next 
morning he appeared with Bob at his 


heel. Aitken’s dogs have from time 
immemorial been called either “ Bob”’ 
or “Sailor’’ (which he pronounces 
Ziller 

Without a doubt Toorie put on 
prodigious airs—whenever he was well 
beyond my uncle’s eye. It was a fine 
thing to observe his arrival on the spot 
where a bird had been lost and distracted 
beaters were wandering to and fro in 
search of it, and sweep aside all these 
well meant endeavours. 

“Stand back, and leave the ground 
til himself. Noo then, Bob, seek dead !” 

Certainly the combination was extra- 
ordinarily effective. Toorie himself has 
most of the necessary talents of a 
retriever, and with the support of Bob, 
who was quite a famous performer in 
this respect, he succeeded in gathering 
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up birds with wonderful promptitude 
and dispatch. My uncle was immensely 
gratified, and all the varied sins of 
Toorie’s eventful past were forgotten in 
the light of his present services. In fact, 
one might say that every one was pleased 
—except Menzies. That unfortunate 
person found himself more and more 
pushed into the background, as Toorie 
went on from one triumph to another. 
For Toorie soon began to overstep the 
bounds of his own department. I heard 
him on the third day advising Menzies 
in the most off-hand manner as to where 
to put his flankers, and the same after- 
noon he might have been observed to 
dispatch one of the other boys, his 
senior by some years, to bring down a 
brace of grouse that had been left behind 
in the top butt, near the sky-line. 
Toorie, in a word, began to usurp the 
duties of the head-keeper and to run 
the shoot. His cheek was magnificent, 
and the unhappy Menzies, while he had 
not the strength of mind to assert his 
authority, suffered more and more 
beneath repeated indignities. 

“He really does want kicking, you 
know,”’ said Archie, as we returned one 
evening. “It is becoming too absurd 
altogether—the way he orders that old 
man about. I wonder the governor 
don’t make him sit up.” 

“ But he’s always right,” said I. “Of 
course, it was pretty good cheek on his 
part to tell Menzies to take the beaters 
round the Holm Brae at the last drive. 
But it would have spoiled the drive if 
he hadn’t. There is no doubt that the 
possession of the only decent dog on the 
moor gives him a strong position. It 
can’t help it. Menzies looks such a fool 
without one.” 

“Well,” said Archie, “‘ the next time 
that I hear him telling Menzies that 
he’s ‘making a fair mess of the whole 
business ’—as I did to-day—lI shall kick 
him myself.” 

But it was not only Archie and I who 
were interesting ourselves in the develop- 
ment of Toorie as a leader of men. The 
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growth of the curious relationship 
between Menzies and the boy was 
matter of very general interest among 
the guns, and subject of frequent 
comment in the evenings. Thus it was 
that no small sensation was caused, 
when Menzies appeared one morning on 
the terrace before the house, accompanied 
by a handsome, smooth-coated retriever. 

“He cam’ the day,” he explained at 
once, as we gathered round, “ wi’ the 
five o'clock train—oot o’ Dumbarton.”’ 

“Where did you say you got him 
from?” asked Sir John. ‘“ Bound to 
admit he’s a good-looking dog. What, 
Colonel ? 

“First class!’’ said the Colonel, 
cheerily. He belonged to the Menzies 
faction, it should be explained, and was 
looking forward with some pleasure to 
the moment when the snubbed Toorie 
must retire again into obscurity. 

bred him mysel’,”’ said Menzies, 
but with an air, I thought, rather of 
“T bred him 


anxiety than of pride. 
lang syne. But my brither has had him 
thae two ‘ears back.” 

“Well, what is he like ?’”’ demanded 


Archie. ‘Is he a good worker? ”’ 

“Yes,” said J, “‘ never mind about 
his appearance. What sort of nose 
has he?” 

Menzies was silent for a while, looking 
into the trustful face of the dog, 
reflectively, it seemed to me almost 
reproachfully, and with a _ puckered 
brow. 

“Weel,” he said at last, and if ever 
doubt was expressed eloquently in a 
single word it was then, ‘‘ Weel, he’s a 
fair good dog ’’—the last three words 
seemed almost to be dragged from him 
against his will—‘‘ but no’ extry.” 

It was a fine thing to observe as we 
breasted the hill to the first line of butts 
how Menzies led the way, with all the 
appearance of command. Before the 
drive began he told Toorie sharply to 
remain behind the line and watch for 
struck birds, and Toorie obeyed without 
a word, the supplanted Bob following 
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at his heel. The drive progressed 
as I was deeply pondering’ the 
chances of the coming contest. Would 
Menzies sail in and win? I wondered. 
If his dog made no mistakes Toorie’s 
little spell of power was over and 
discipline would be effectively restored. 
At last the crisis came, and beaters and 
guns from either side gathered close 
about my uncle’s butt when the pick-up 
began. Toorie seemed to have with- 
drawn out of sight behind the butt, 
but surely he would not let his opponent 
have the whole field to himself? Not 
if I knew Tooric ! 

“Stop there!” shouted Sir John. 
“There are two birds down just where 
you are standing.” 

“ Hie, lost !’’ murmured Menzies to 
his dog, not without a deepening look 
of anxiety on his brow. The dog, 
however, got to work at once, and 
within half a minute found a grouse. 

“T tell you the dog’s all right,” said 
Archie tome. “No! By gad! What 
the devil 

The new competitor had trotted off 
to a little knoll about forty yards 
distant. There he sat down on his 
haunches, and despite entreaty, rebuke, 
insult and execration proceeded with 
amazing rapidity to devour the bird. 

Poor Menzies was almost distracted. 
He turned to my uncle and the rest of 
us with tears rolling down his cheeks. 

“Eh, the villain!” he cried. ‘‘ The 
hairtless villain! Shoot him! For ony 
sake, shoot him!” 

But already the delinquent was trot- 
ting contentedly across the moor, never 
again to be seen by any member of the 
party. 

Then and not till then did Toorie 
come forth into the open, with his quiet, 
businesslike demeanour, a stranger, one 
would say, to triumph and the outward 
aspect of the victor. 

‘“‘Whaur was this ither burrd ? Stand 
back ’’—this to Menzies—“ and let him 
have the ground til himsel’. Here, Bob. 
Steady! Seek dead !”’ 
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THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE SALMON 


(continucd) 


As INDICATED BY ITS SCALES 


BY J. ARTHUR HUTTON 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


SMALL SPRING FISH. 


Let us now go a step further and 
examine the scales of a small spring fish. 
In the centre we have an inner core 
denoting the parr life, and surrounding 
this, as in the case of the grilse, a summer 
zone and a winter zone of lines indicating 
the annual area added to the scale during 
the first year spent in the sea. Around 
this again we have a second summer 
zone, but this does not terminate as in 
the case of the grilse with a few lines, 
but contains from twenty to thirty lines 
consisting of a summer and winter zone, 
indicating feeding throughout the whole 
of the summer and the following winter. 
We have thus the inner core of parr life 
surrounded by two complete annual 
areas of sea life indicating that small 
spring fish as a rule are four years old, 
namely, two years river life and two 


years sea life. If any doubt may be felt 
by some as to the truth of the theory 
I again reiterate the act that this is 
fully confirmed by the Tay marking 


experiments. Small spring fish as a 
rule enter the rivers in March and April 
and usually weigh from 6 to 12lbs., 
though of course some variation will be 
found in different seasons and different 
rivers. 

FISH. 


SMALL SUMMER AND AUTUMN 


Many salmon will delay their return 
to fresh water for a further period and 
ente the river as summer or autumn 
fish. In these cases we find surrounding 
the second winter zone a further series. 
of summer lines, denoting feeding in the 
sea during the third summer spent in 
salt water. These lines will be more or 
less numerous according to whether the 
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return to the river is late or early. It 
is hardly necessary to reiterate the fact 
that scales taken from marked fish on 
the Tay also fully confirm the above. 


LARGE SPRING FISH. 


When we come to examine the scales 
of large spring fish which, on the Wye 
and, I believe, on most big rivers, 
average about 20 lbs., they reveal the 
astonishing fact that the majority of 
these fish, probably 80 per cent., are 
maiden fish returning to the river for 


PLATE IV. 


Scale of 10 lb. small Spring Cock fish, caught in 
the Wye, April 7, 1909, 30 ir. length, 15 in. girth. 
This fish had spent two years in the river and two 
years in the sea, and was four years old. 


the first time. By maiden fish I mean 
salmon which have not spawned 
previously. As will be shown sub- 
sequently, on every occasion when a 
salmon spawns an indelible mark is left 
on each of its scales, and when such 
mark is absent one can be sure that the 
fish in question has not spawned before, 
and is returning to the river for the first 
time. I have examined scales from many 
hundreds of large fish, some of them 
weighing over 30 lbs., and they clearly 
show that the majority of these fish are 
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five-year-old maiden fish.} The scales 
invariably exhibit similar markings to 
those of the small spring fish, namely, 
two years river life—two summers and 
two winters spent in the sea—and sur- 
rounding these a further complete annual 
area of lines, consisting of a summer 
and a winter zone, denoting a third 
summer and winter spent in the sea. 
I again reiterate that all this is fully 
confirmed by the Tay experiments. 


VERY LARGE FISH. 


Some fish may delay their return for 
a further period and enter the rivers 
in the summer and autumn, and in 
these cases we find additional lines 
denoting summer feeding. On the 
Wye these fish are comparatively 
rare, but we do find quite an 
appreciable number of fish which 
remain a fourth year in the sea 
without spawning. 

The scales of these fish show 
four complete annual areas of sea 
life, and they are generally six 
years old. Such salmon will weigh 
from 35 to S50lbs. or more. As 
might be expected, I have not 

had the opportunity of examining 
many scales from fish of this size, but 
as far as my investigations have gone, 
with two exceptions, I have found that 
they are invariably cock fish which have 
spent four years in the sea without 
spawning. I have only come across 
two instances of hen fish weighing 40 lbs., 
one caught on the Wye and the other 
on the Aaro in Norway. Both these 
fish had spawned before. I believe 
further investigations will prove that 
the majority of the exceptionally large 
salmon are cock fish which have never 
spawned previously. 

I have come across only two instances 
of fish which have spent five years in 
the sea without spawning, and which 
were, therefore, seven years old; but I 
believe the oldest fish yet recorded was 
less than nine years old. I think in most 
British waters where the fish migrate 
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PLATE V. 


Scale of 14 lb. Summer Hen fish, caught in the 
Wye, August 7, 1909, 344 in. length, 17 in. girth. 
This fish had spent two years in the river and two 
summers and two winters in the sea. Surrounding 
the second winter zone are 8 to 10 lines showing 
feeding during the third summer spent in the sea. 
This fish was 44 years old. 


when two years old we can look on nine 
years as the extreme limit of life. 


THE ‘‘SPAWNING JOURNEY.” 


As will be gathered from 
the preceding remarks there 
is considerable variation in 
the number of years a fish 
may spend in the sea before 
the spawning instinct 
asserts itself and, as it 
were, compels the fish to 
tear itself away from the 
happy feeding grounds of 
the sea and to face the 
long and arduous journey 
to the spawning grounds. 
The difficulties and dangers 
of the journey which have 
to be overcome are no light 
ones. In the sea there are 
seals and porpoises, and 
possibly other enemies as well. As soon 
as the coast is reached, and in some cases 


2nd yr. 


Centre. 
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before, the fish has to run the 
gauntlet of miles of nets, and in 
some rivers the entrance is all but 
blocked. When the salmon does 
succeed in reaching the river man- 
kind, with nets, traps, and fishing 
weirs—with delightful looking flies 
and tempting looking minnows 
and other lures—does his best to 
destroy the species. Then there 
are rapid torrents to be passed 
and waterfalls to be overcome. A 
salmon will continue jumping hour 
after hour endeavouring to sur- 
mount an impassable fall forty feet 
high or more. Surely it is a marvel- 
lous instinct which compels a fish to 
undertake this arduous journey! At 
last when the spawning grounds are 
reached the laborious task of spawning 
has then to be undertaken. Here, too, 
the poacher with spears, gaffs, and other 
implements, does his best to destroy the 
race. The wonder is that with mankind 
bent on his destruction, with ill-informed 
legislators unable or unwilling to protect 
him, the salmon is not extinct in those 
rivers which lie in the midst of what we 
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4th yr. 


3rd yr. 


2nd yr. 


Centre. 


Scale of a 27} Ib. five-year-old Spring Hen fish, 
caught in the Wye, May 29, 1908. 40 in. length 
22 in. girth. 
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are pleased to call civilisation. It should 
also not be forgotten that when in the 
river probably no feeding takes place, 
certainly not to any appreciable extent, 
as otherwise there would be no trout or 
other fish left in the rivers frequented by 
salmon. A fish may enter a river in 
January, spawn in November, and return 
to the sea as a kelt in the following 
January. During the whole of that 
time—a period of twelve months—it is 
practically fasting. This habit of fasting 
is also shared w th the salmon by othe1 


PLATE VII. 


‘severe frost. 


Scale o1 a 44 lb. Spring Cock fish, caught in the 
Wye, May 5, 1909. This fish had spent four 
summers and four winters in the sea without 
spawning, and was apparently six years old. It 
will be noticed that this scale shows very even 
growth and is very similar to that shown in 
Plate VI, with the exception of an additional 
year spent in the sea. A distinct check is notice- 
able in the feeding during the first summer spent 
in the sea. 


fish. In consequence of this, and 
of its arduous journey and exhausting 
labours, the mortality after spawning is 
very heavy, and especially among the 
cock fish. Very few fish, therefore, 
survive to spawn a second time, and 
hardly any a third time. 


6th_yr. 
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DESTRUCTION OF OVA, FRY 


AND SMOLTS. 


Another danger has also to be provided 
for, namely, the entire destruction of all 
the results of the spawning operations. | 
There may be high water during the- | 
spawning season, and afterwards the | 
spawning beds may be left high and dry, 
or all the work may be destroyed by 
Or, again, spawning may | 
be followed by heavy floods which may 
bury the beds feet deep in gravel, and all 
the work be thrown away. There 
are enemies which devour the ova and 

gobble up the helpless fry. Then, 

when the smolts descend to the 
sea, in many rivers they have to 
7 run the gauntlet of gulls, murder- 
ous pike, and other predatory 
fish. No wonder nature has to 
be so prodigal. A hen fish of 
20 Ibs. may have 16,000 ova, but 
probably not one-hundredth part 
of them will become mature fish, 
and of these but a small per- 
centage will succeed in reaching 
the spawning beds to reproduce 
their species. I think one of the 
most marvellous facts which we 
have discovered from scale ex- 
amination is this divided return 
of the mature fish. A migration 
of smolts takes place in any one year 
consisting of fish mostly of the same age, 
namely, two years old. Some will return 
the following year as grilse, others in 
the next year as small spring or summer 
fish, others delay their return for 
another year to appear as large spring 
fish, while a small remnant will return 
even later, and these are almost invari- 
ably fish of exceptionally heavy weight, 
say, 40 lbs. and upwards. This would 
seem to be a marvellous provision of 
nature—a sort of assurance against the 
failure of the spawning in any particular 
year. Even ifthe results of the spawning 
in any one season were absoluvely 
destroyed, no matter what happens in 
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the river there will always be some fish 
left in the sea to continue the species. 


THE SPAWNING MARK. 


So far we have been dealing with the 
scales of maiden fish returning to the 
river for the first time. I must now draw 
attention to the most interesting fact in 
connection with the scale theory, namely, 
the evidence the scales afford of the 
occasions when the salmon has been in 
fresh water to spawn. 


DETERIORATION OF SCALES. 

A spring fish entering a river in 
February, March or April, or possibly 
earlier, is a handsome well-shaped animal 
with an ample store of fat to supply the 
energy for the labours and troubles 
which lie before it. Until it returns 
to the sea as a kelt—and more 
often than not like a living corpse 
—it practically takes no food at 
all to restore its exhausted frame. 

It has to struggle up roaring 
torrents and surmount almost im- 
passable falls before it reaches the 
best spawning grounds to which it 
is driven by the impelling instinct 
of nature. Every day’s sojourn 
in fresh water means deterioration, 
and even before spawning the male 
fish are much emaciated. In the 
sexual operations the fish part with 
further weight and become long, 
lean, and repulsive-looking kelts. The 
skin shrinks to accommodate itself 
to the lessened bulk of the fish. 
The scales cannot shrink, and fray 
away, particularly at the sides. It is 
possible also that there is a certain amount 
of absorption of material from the scales 
in building up the genital organs. What- 
ever be the cause, the commencement of 
this disintegration of the scales is 
noticeable on fish which have been only 
a few months in the river, and in the 
late summer and autumn fish caught in 
salt water show similar fraying of the 
scales. In the late autumn the scales 
of the male fish in particular are very 
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much frayed and worn. After spawning 
a further shrinkage of the skin takes 
place, and this is probably followed by 
further wasting away of the edges and 
surface of the scales. Consequently the 
scales of kelts are almost invariably worn 
and wasted. 


WELL-MENDED KELTS. 


Some kelts, however, show a remark- 
able resuscitation, in certain rivers they 
become firm in flesh and particularly 


PLATE VIII. 


2nd yr. 


Centre. 


Scale of 15$]b. Hen fish, caught in the Wye, 
September 5, 1908, 36in. length, 17 in. girth. 
This fish had been some time in the river, and 
the “‘ fraying ” of the scale should be noted. 


bright in colour, and are generally 
termed well- mended kelts.” This 
resuscitation does not appear to be 
due to feeding, but to the natural and 
healthy recovery of the tissues after 
reproduction, and to the fact that after 
spawning the reproductive organs no 
longer require the great drain of nutri- 
ment from the blood and muscular 
tissues. The scales of such fish will not 
show any signs of feeding or growth in 
fresh water. 
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KELTS RETURN TO SALT WATER. 


When the kelt again reaches the sea 
it begins to feed ravenously, and 
this is clearly shown on the scales by 
broad well-marked lines denoting rapid 
growth. These completely surround the 
rough and broken edge of the kelt scale, 
and consequently between the two zones 
we find a well marked scar surrounding 
the greater part of the — scale, 
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a certain period in the life of the fish it] 
entered the river and spawned. This is} 
no longer a matter of theory, for we have| 
again ample proof of the most positive | 
kind that Mr. Johnston’s theory is} 
correct. Kelts have been marked on| 
their way to the sea, and some of them 
have been recaptured as clean fish when 
they were subsequently entering the 
river for the second time. Scales taken 
from these fish have invariably shown 


PLATE IX. 


Centre. 


Scale of 14 1b. Cock fish, caught in the Wye, September 5, 1908, 
3534 in. length, 16 in. girth. This fish was very red, and had 


evidently been a long time in the river. 


The “ fraying’ of this 


scale is most noticeable. and the posterior or exposed portion of 
the scale has disappeared almost entirely. 


technically termed the “ spawning 
mark.” It is suggested by some, who 
however advance no proof in support 
of their theories, that fish might spawn 
and no mark be left on the scales. Even 
if that be so, which I think is most 
improbable, in every case where we find 
a “spawning mark”’ on the scales it 
affords unmistakable evidence that at 


an undoubted spawning mark. Mr. 
Johnston's scale theory has been provec 
up to the hilt in every direction, and th 
truth of it is now beyond controversy 
athough one will always find some 
individuals who are either incapable of 
appreciating or unwilling to appreciat 
any new idea, expecially if they ar@ 
not the actual discoverers. 
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PLATE X. use this glass on the riverside, 

7th yr. but for more detailed examina- 

Sth & 6th tion a small dissecting 
yr. Kelt. 

4th yr. microscope gives all the mag- 

nification that required. 

There is no doubt that if 

3rd yt. investigations are carried out 

on a large scale we shall obtain 

\ much fuller knowledge of the 

life history of the salmon. 

es Armed with this knowledge we 

4gh shall then be able to promote 

sound and wise legislation for 

its protection. The problem 

that has to be solved is how 

to raise on every river the 


ssible number of 
Scale of 34 lb. Spring Hen fish, caught in the nets at the greatest po ble nu : 
mouth of the Wye, April 26, 1909, 444 in. length, 23 in. large and healthy smolts which 


girth. The “spawning mark” is particularly well shown, 
also the rapid growth after the fish returned to the sea. The will return as mature fish in 
black lines running across the rings are cracks in the scale, subsequent years. This problem 


which had dried up before cleaning. is in a fair way towards 


solution on the Herefordshire Wye, 
CONCLUSION. and what has been done on _ the 


Before concluding I should like to 
point out that the subject is still in its 
infancy, and there is ample scope 
for further investigation and for any 
number of investigators. Even if 
one cannot catch salmon one can 
generally obtain scales from a 
friendly fishmonger, nor is it 
necessary to have an _ expensive 
microscope ; indeed, a high powered 
microscope is useless for ordinary 
work, as the periodic growth, the 
formation of summer and winter 
zones, the number of lines, etc., 
can be better distinguished with a 
magnification of fewer than twenty 
diameters. A very useful little 
pocket glass costing a few shillings 
which is quite good enough for 
ordinary work can be obtained from Scale of a Norwegian Salmon, 44 in. long. Two 


spawning marks are well shown on the anterior 
Messrs. Ross, Ltd. I myself generally portion fot the scale. 
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Wye can be done in other rivers. I 
certainly hope that the day is not far 
distant when we shall see our salmon 
rivers, which at present are a much 
neglected national asset, restored to 
their former productiveness, and so 
provide sport and recreation for the 
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angler, increased rentals for riparian 
owners, additional rateable value and 
income for district and county councils, 
better employment for fishing keepers, 
netsmen, and others, and last but not 
least appreciably add to the food supplies 
of this country. 


STRYN RIVER, NORWAY 


THE BELVOIR HOUNDS LEAVING THE KENNELS 


FOX-HUNTING PROSPECTS 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN* 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Sport & General Illustrations Co. 


AFTER a period of moderate scenting 
winters, two first-rate seasons in 
succession have fallen to followers of 
hounds. What is to be the luck in the 
season whose preliminary stages will be 
well started by the time these pages 
reach their readers? We have just 
passed through one of the most dismal 
months of August within memory, and 
in consequence of a prolonged spell of 
cold and rainy weather, at a time when 
the warmth of the sun was most essential 
to farming work, the harvest has been 
exceptionally late. This means a late 
start for cub-hunting, and a _ pro- 
portionate loss of time in the education 
of the young hounds and the scattering 
of the cubs. Still, given favourable 
conditions during the second half of 


September and October, huntsmen will 
be able to make up for their tardy 
beginning. 

Last year I wrote in this magazine on 
small holdings and their effect upon 
hunting. The opinion was then expressed 
that the trouble would right itself in 
many places by the small holders losing 
their money. I fancy this year will, 
unhappily, settle a lot, and perhaps we 
shall not hear quite so much in future 
of this agitation for breaking up estates. 
The people will find for themselves that 
the land is not a gold mine, despite what 
politicians urge. 

So far as the result of my enquiries 
shows, it has been a good breeding year 
for foxes, and the reports of litters from 
most parts are eminently satisfactory. 


* The writer desires to express his indebtedness to the courtesy of the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl 
ef Yarborough, Earl Manvers, Earl Bathurst, Lord Portman, Capt. F. Forester, Mr. W. F. Fuller, 
Mr. R. Williams Wynn, Mr. F. Milbank, Mr. E. E. Barclay, Mr. G. R. Lane-Fox, M.P., Mr. E. P. 
Rawnsley, Mr. Ian Amory, Mrs. T. H. R. Hughes, the Rev. E. A. Milne, Major Mayall and many other 


Masters of Foxhounds for items of information and interesting notes. 
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In some districts in the south west which 
came under my own observation I can 
vouch for the excellence of the fox 
supply. On the Cricklade side of the 
V.W.H., for example, the number of 
cubs in litters appears to be specially 
large. In two or three cases I have 
heard of litters of nine, and in one 
instance a litter of eleven with an old 
vixen were seen playing together, which 
is very unusual. It points to the fact 
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upon a full-grown cat which was in the 
yard, poor puss being carried away. 
Upon being chased with a hue and cry, 
the fox dropped the cat, which was 
unhurt. I have never previously heard 
of such an occurrence, and the Master 
of the local pack regards it as unique. 
In any attempt to forecast the 
measure of success which hounds are 
likely to achieve in the coming season, 
we cannot lose sight of the cardinal 
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that Mr. W. F. Fuller, who did extra- 
ordinarily well in this country last 
winter, will again have plenty of the 
right sort to hunt, though he, like 
neighbouring Masters, has been late in 
starting owing to the hopeless harvesting 
weather. 

By the way, an incident came under 
my notice in the Cricklade country 
recently which seems to me to be well 
worth placing on record. A fox was 
seen by Mr. Sellwood, of Blunsdon, 
to creep into his farmyard and pounce 
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fact that so 
the weather. 


much depends upon 
A winter of frost and fog 
is synonymous as a rule with unsatis- 
factory hunting. So to every prediction 
of good sport uttercd at this time of 
the year we must necess:rily affix that 
all-important proviso—weather permit- 


ting. Last season was very open. 
Hounds were stopped by frost for about 
a fortnight at the end of January, and 
that was the only serious interruption, 
The going was nearly always on the 
soft side, the best of all conditions for 
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good scent in the majority of districts. 
And so when the end of the season came 
Masters and huntsmen were able to 
glance through the latest pages of their 
hunting journals with considerable 
satisfaction. With only a few exceptions 
it was the best season of the past decade. 

One of the exceptions to which 
allusion has been made was in the 
Pytchley country, where for some reason 
which has never been really explained, 
sport dropped below the level of recent 
years. With Lord Annaly back in his 
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towards the sport. There has been a 
vigorous attempt to stir up mischief 
recently on the part of one or two 
meddlesome busybodies, but happily it 
has met with no substantial support, 
and one is glad to know that in nearly 
all places the feeling between farmers 
and hunting people is most cordial. 
A number of important changes have 
occurred in rural life during the past 
twenty years, some of which might be 
considered directly antagonistic to fox- 
hunting, yet the sport still holds its 
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place in the Mastership and F. Freeman 


still hunting the hounds we may 
reasonably expect the Pytchley this 
season to pick up the thread of that 
brilliant sport which has been the 
subject of admiration in the hunting 
world since the present Master and 
huntsman became associated in the 
management of the pack. 

Among the most satisfactory signs 
of the times for hunting people is 
the continued goodwill of the farmers 


own remarkably well. The farmers and 
the country folk generally are under no 
misconception as to the value of fox- 
hunting. It is only in the towns and 
districts which are not hunted that 
people who are ignorant of sport cannot 
understand its worth or estimate the 
amount of money which is circulated 
through the country by hunting men 
and women. If fox-hunting came to 
an end much of this money would go 
out of the country into foreign lands. 
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Englishmen will have their sport, and, 
if denied the pleasure of riding to 
hounds would surely seek it in some 
other form abroad. To give but one 
example, look at the largely increasing 
popularity of winter Alpine sports, 


which already take many people out of 
England and would take many more if 
the love of fox-hunting did not keep a 
fairly large proportion ot the able-bodied 
and well-to-do people of these islands 
at home during the winter months. 
Another point in favour of fox-hunting 
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increasing financial burden, and it is 
up to the average subscriber to give 
greater assistance to the Hunt in these 
days of growing expenditure. In kindly 
telling me of the prospects of the 
season and of the condition of affairs 
in their respective countries several 
M.F.H.’s dwell strongly upon _ the 
necessity of better monetary support. 
“ T hardly think,” says a highly success- 
ful Master of one of the West Midland 
packs, “‘the majority of hunting folk 
realise the increased expenditure in 
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is its value to the horse-breeding 
industry. The Army now must look to 
the hunting field for remounts. Do 
away with hunting, and where would 
there be an equal market for light horses 
in these days of motors ? 

Nevertheless, hunting is becoming 
more expensive every season, and 
followers of hounds are being brought to 
realise that the subscription they, or 
their fathers, gave twenty years ago is 
not sufficient to-day. Masters of Hounds 
all round are complaining of the 


keeping a pack going. It has gone up 
by leaps and bounds during the last 
few years, but I feel sure when this 
is brought home to them, that if they 
are true sportsmen, they will not be 
backward in subscribing more to their 
favourite sport.” 

Another popular Master who has 
hunted a big pack with good results for 
a number of years on the borders of 
Essex describes the present period as 
a bad time for the M.F.H. “ Prices of 
all the food stuff they have to buy for 
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feeding hounds and horses on,’ he 
explains, “have gone up enormously 
all round, and with Mr. Lloyd George 
and his ever-increasing taxes, it is 
difficult for men of moderate incomes 
to make ends meet and to keep the pot 
boiling.” 

I am afraid that hay, oats, and 
oatmeal are going to be very dear this 
winter, and hunting people should have 
this in mind when sending in their 
cheques. There is little doubt that the 
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Hounds. Ten years ago the poultry 
claims amounted to £1,296; last year 
they totalled £1,689. Damages, in- 
cluding injury to fences and removing 
wire, amounted to {£703 ten years 
ago; at the present time the total is 
£1,725. In addition, £173 was paid 
last year for right of roads, which really 
means riding over uplands and crossing 
fields in going from covert to covert. 
Thus it is that although the Quorn Hunt 
subscriptions last season amounted to 
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average man does not pay enough 
towards the upkeep of his local pack 
of hounds. What is £10 or £15 a year 
to a man when he hunts about fifty days 
during the season? What would fifty 
days’ shooting cost him? Yet many 
men do not pay more than this except 
in Hunts where certain rules as_ to 
subscriptions have to be followed. 

To illustrate how Hunt expenses have 
increased, let me quote a few interesting 
figures showing what things used to cost 
and what they cost now with the Quorn 


over £8,000, the committee still find it 
difficult to pay their way. 

Perhaps the most startling item in 
the Quorn Hunt accounts is the vast 
sum paid for poultry. The sum of 
£1,689 for chickens is a real staggerer. 
The increase is ascribed to the fact that 
country folk find keeping high-class 
poultry pays better than keeping poultry 
of moderate quality. Many poultry- 
keepers are no longer content with 
receiving the old figure for fowls, namely, 
2s. per head, and as they keep larger 
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numbers of more valuable fowls, greater 
expense to the Hunts is entailed. 

I confess that it is difficult to perceive 
where any economy in the matter of 
poultry claims can be introduced without 
bringing down the charge of stinginess 
upon the Hunts. Yet an M.F.H. tells 
me that it has been successfully done in 
his country. “The amount paid by 
some Hunts for fowls taken by foxes,” 
he remarks, “is to my mind absurd, 
and so far as I can see the poultry fund 
gets bigger every year, owing to the 
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should be properly represented upon 
Hunt committees. 

The capping system has been found 
to answer well in countries where it has 
been tried in recent years, and it is not 
surprising to find other Hunts taking 
it up. Among those which embraced it 
last season were the Beaufort Hunt 
Committee, who decided that any lady 
or gentleman hunting with the pack 
who was not a subscriber should be asked 
to contribute {2 per day to the Hunt 
funds. The committee regret the 
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large amount of claims. In the country 
where I hunt we have reduced the 
payments by £200, and we have more 
ioxes in the country than we have ever 
had. It has been done simply by very 
carefully looking into things, and by 
certain farmers in the Hunt settling 
claims for the committee.” 

It is pleasant to note that the Quorn 
Hunt Committee have decided to make 
an addition to their number by inviting 
two farmers to act. This custom is 
becoming more general every year, and 
I am sure it is excellent alike for hunting 
and agricultural interests that farmers 
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necessity of having to “cap,” but they 
have come to the conclusion that the 
use of the motor-car and other causes 
have so altered the conditions of hunting 
that they are compelled to take up the 
practice. It has been decided to establish 
capping with the Earl of Harrington’s 
Hunt this season, the reasons ascribed | 
here being the decrease in the subscrip- 
tions, the large number of followers who 
do not subscribe, and the increase in 
the damage done by them. 

In the course of many enquiries 
into the hunting outlook I have 
encountered very few serious complaints 
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as to the unfriendliness of shooting 
people. It is perfectly obvious, of 
course, that hunting is somewhat 
hindered in certain shooting quarters, 
but one is glad to think that the feeling 
of good sportsmanship is not absent as 
a rule when the conflicting interests 
hunting and shooting come to be con- 
sidered. My report from the Puckeridge 
country touches on the shooting question. 
“Our prospects of sport,” says my 
correspondent, “‘ are as good as usual. 
This country does not change much, 
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some cases in this country the land- 
owners themselves whose families hunt 
regularly are the worst offenders as 
regards barbed wire.” 

While on the subject of hunting and 
shooting interests a point which I never 
see mentioned has been suggested to me. 
If people have a day’s shooting they 
invariably give the keeper something. 
But the same people will enjoy half-a- 
dozen runs from a covert and never 
think of the keeper. I am quite certain 
that it would have a good effect if the 
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though on one side pheasants continue 
to oust foxes, the thirst for beating their 
neighbours’ bags being the chief cause, 
I believe. As many of our farmers still 


hunt as heretofore, and, generally 
speaking, people, particularly farmers, 
seem well disposed towards hunting. 
Many of them keep the shooting over 
their farms in their own hands, so that 
foxes should not be meddled with.” 
My Puckeridge correspondent complains 
of wire troubles, even in a country which 
is practically all under the plough. “ It 
is only fair to say,” he adds, “ that in 


keepers were remembered by members 
of the field instead of the latter leaving 
the matter entirely to the Master. 

Earl Manvers is kind enough to give 
me his views on the progress of hunting. 
They are specially interesting as coming 
from one who has hunted for more than 
fifty years, and in his own district has 
lost no opportunity of advancing the 
interests of our finest British sport. “I 
think the sport is certainly holding its 
own,” writes the Master of the Rufford, 
‘‘and there is more general interest in 
it than there was a few years ago. 


: 
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I hope people are beginning to under- 
stand that in a provincial country it is 
necessary for those who hunt to take 
a practical interest in the sport and to 
think all the year round of what they 
can do to help the interests of the Hunt. 
There are many difficulties to contend 
with in these days, and it will not do 
for sportsmen to forget all about the 
country (where they expect to enjov 
themselves in the winter) between April 
and November. I also think that many 
people who spend lots of money on 
shooting and other pursuits should be 
more liberal in their contributions to 
Hunt funds in these days when the cost 
of maintaining a Hunt is bound to be 
much larger than it was formerly, even 
when due economy is practised.” 

I find that there is a great objection 
on the part of a number of M.F.H.’s to 
the fetish for size in hounds which seems 
to exist at Peterborough nowadays. It 
has been the subject of general comment 
that the judges at the big hound show 
have gone very strongly for size in 
recent years, especially in the dog- 
hounds. On this subject I question 
whether we have had any sounder 
opinion than that pronounced by the 
late Lord Willoughby de Broke in the 
pages of this magazine a number of 
years ago. “I think the best size for 
hounds is 234 inches for dogs, and rather 
lower, but not much, for bitches,’’ wrote 
the famous Master of the Warwickshire. 
This is what Mr. F. Milbank, who has 
been among hounds all his life and has 
hunted them for thirteen years, sends 
me on this interesting topic: ‘“ The 
large hounds so fashionable at Peter- 
borough now are useless anywhere except 
at Peterborough. A hound with plenty 
of bone, well sprung ribs, good neck and 
shoulders, and well coupled up, and 
24} inches at most is big enough for any 
country. Ask any huntsman which he 
would rather look after, a hound of 
26 inches or one of 24 inches, and see 
what he says! There is no doubt the 


smaller hound does more work, has better 
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constitution, gets quicker over a country, 
and will be running on at the end of the 
day when the big hound is tailed off.” 
The Master of the Ludlow adds that he 
would also like to see no hound shown 
at Peterborough except a home-bred one. 
Mr. R. W. Williams Wynn, the Master 
of the Flint and Denbigh, also expresses 
regret that the standard of 24 inches for 
dog-hounds seems to have no weight at 
Peterborough, and that the tendency to 
large hounds is increasing. 

So far as the number of fox-hound 
packs are concerned, there will be no 
falling off this year. Indeed, I expect 
the total will be slightly larger than 
before. The Countess of Craven’s 
disappears from the list, that keen sports- 
woman’s intention being to keep only 
harriers in future. The Avon Vale Hunt 
is revived, and so is the West Carbery 
Hunt in Ireland. Miss Edith Somerville 
has yielded to a generally-expressed wish 
that she should resuscitate the pack with 
which she did so well in Co. Cork a 
few years ago. The farmers are very 
enthusiastic and friendly over the 
re-establishment of the Hunt. Miss 
Somerville has got together a good lot 
of hounds, and is looking forward to 
some good sport, as the West Carbery 
country usually carries a scent after a 
wet summer. It need hardly be said 
that this lady and her cousin are authors 
of the famous “‘ Reminiscences of an 
Irish R.M.”’ which first appeared in 
these pages. 

Thus Ireland will again be able to 
claim its lady M.F.H. Another lady 
Master, Mrs. T. H. R. Hughes, continues 
in the command of the Neuaddfawr 
Hounds in Wales, and tells me the 
prospects of hunting are good, though 
owing to the late harvest cub-hunting 
will not start until the end of September. 
There is a good entry of young hounds, 
and plenty of foxes in some parts of the 
country. “I should certainly say that 
the sport is holding its own in this 
district,” writes Mrs. Hughes. ‘‘ Hounds 
appear to be very popular with the 
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farmers, and we are always kindly 
welcomed all over the country. I think 
more farmers come out hunting than 
used to do.” 

It may be recalled that the Avon Vale 
Hunt was to have been revived last 
season, but the sad death of Mr. Richard 
Bower in the autumn caused the arrange- 
ments to fall through, though Lord 
Stalbridge, who succeeded Mr. Bower 
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the country two days a week, and has 
brought with him that beautiful pack 
of bitches which won a high reputation 
in Yorkshire. In informing me of this 
change in the Badminton arrangements 
in the neighbourhood of Devizes and 
Trowbridge, the Duke of Beaufort adds, 
“ Tam continuing to hunt the remainder 
of the country six days a week as before. 
We have good prospects of sport. 
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as Master of the South and West Wilts. 
Hounds, also hunted the Avon Vale 
district at various times. Of course, the 
Avon Vale country in reality forms part 
of the vast Badminton domains, and 
the Duke of Beaufort has loaned the 
district for a period of years. The two 
Hunts are to be run on separate lines 
and with separate subscriptions. Mr. 
J. S. H. Fullerton has been appointed 
to the Mastership with a guarantee of 
at least £700 per annum. He will hunt 


Everyone seems friendly to hunting, and 
there are more cubs reported than usual.” 

It would be impossible in this article 
to give a detailed report of the prospects 
of the season from every fox-hunting 
country, but, thanks to the assistance of 
a large number of Masters, I am able 
to state the position in regard to a wide 
selection of districts, which may be taken 
as representative of the general outlook. 
Accounts from the Midland packs are 
all cheery, and there is a unanimity of 
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opinion that fox-hunting is easily holding 
its own in spite of difficulties. Of the 
Quorn Captain Frank Forester writes, 
“T think I may say that prospects are 
quite as good as usual so far as hunting 
is concerned. The long continued wet 
and cold weather has, however, been 
very bad for the farmers, although I 
doubt if they have suffered quite so 
much here as elsewhere, owing to 
grazing being the chief thing.” 

Mr. E. A. V. Stanley writes of good 
reports of cubs throughout the Woodland 
Pytchley country, and has every antici- 
pation of a capital season. “I am quite 
satisfied,” he continues, “that the 
interest in hunting in this district is 
well maintained, both amongst land- 
owners and tenant farmers; in fact, 
the feeling throughout the country is 
extremely enthusiastic.” Mr. Fernie is 
of much the same opinion in regard to 
hunting in High Leicestershire. 

I am told that the Grafton country is 
well stocked with foxes. There is 
practically no wire, and with most of 
the houses let an excellent pack of 
hounds, and such a splendid combination 
as Mr. Charles McNeill and Sir Samuel 
Scott in the management of affairs, the 
outlook is exceedingly bright in this 
sporting country. From the Heythrop 
I have good accounts of foxes. ‘“ The 
farmers are well disposed towards 
hunting,” remarks Mr. Albert Brassey, 
“and though wire is rather on the 
increase, it is mostly removed during 
the hunting season.”” Mr. J. P. Heywood 
Lonsdale says that the prospects in the 
Bicester country, where sport was first- 
rate last winter, are as good as ever, 
there being a fair lot of foxes all over 
the district. 

From Yorkshire and the North reports 
are likewise mostly satisfactory. Lord 
Southampton speaks of good accounts of 
foxes in the Hurworth country, where he 
showed such excellent sport last season. 
“The coverts are in grand order,” he 
adds, “‘ and everybody is well disposed 
to hunting, as I believe has always been 
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the case in this country.” Mr. Harry 
Whitworth tells of a good supply of 
well-grown and healthy cubs in the 
Holderness country, the only drawback 
at the time of writing being the lateness 
of the season, which will retard cub- 
hunting. Many of the largest farmers 
in Holderness last season stated that it 
was one of the best hunting years they 
ever remembered. It is quite clear that 
the sport is flourishing in this district. 
There is every promise of a good season 
with the Badsworth, there being plenty 
of cubs in most parts. The main dis- 
advantage in this country is that it gets 
more cut up by railways every year. 

In the Bramham Moor there has been 
for many years past a very large stock 
of perfectly healthy foxes, and no new 
obstacle to sport has arisen to prevent a 
good season after them. The gradual 
increase of population and_ traffic, 
especially of motor-cars and _ bicycles, 
tends to cramp sport in this district 
and prevent straight-running foxes, and 
the modern crowd of sportsmen desirous 
of hunting make the damage question 
more serious and the wire problem more 
difficult. But Yorkshire farmers are 
proverbially good sportsmen ; the wire 
comes down on the whole very well, 
and the capping system prevents the 
greater expansion of the crowd. 

The season promises well with the 
Lincolnshire packs. Indeed, Sir William 
Cooke, who hunts one side of the South- 
wold country, declares that fox-hunting 
in Lincolnshire has never been more 
popular than it is to-day. Everything 
looks as rosy as possible for this pack, 
with the exception of the late harvest. 
Mr. E. P. Rawnsley speaks similarly 
hopefully of the outlook on his side of 
the country. “‘ Hunting holds its own. 
very well here,’ he writes; ‘ there are: 
no large towns, not a great many small. 
holdings, and many farmers hunt. All 
the members of the field are either 
owners or occupiers of land, but even 
then matters which cannot be sufficiently 
impressed on all hunting people are never 
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to ride over crops when hounds are 
running, and even when they are not 
to be as careful as possible, and to make 
a point of shutting all gates whether 
stock is in the field or not. More young 
horses are being bred in the country 
than for some years.” 

Lord Yarborough writes of favourable 
prospects in the Brocklesby country. 
“There are a great number of foxes, 
and the feeling towards them fortunately 
is favourable, many of the farmers 
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Hunt, though so far that country is clear 
of it, and the outlook for sport is favour- 
able there. From the Albrighton, 
Croome, and North Shropshire I have 
very bright reports. There are a good 
lot of litters all over the Ludlow country, 
which is, happily, in the possession of a 
capital set of keen farmers, so that 
hunting in the district is most flourishing 
at present. In the same way prospects 
in the Ledbury country are splendid, 
thanks to plenty of foxes, no wire, and 
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joining in the sport.” The entry of 
Brocklesby young hounds is not a large 
one, as distemper carried off many of 
the good puppies when they came in 
from walk. 

Rather a shadow has been cast. over 
prospects in Cheshire by the unhappy 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
that county, but it is to be hoped that 
all traces of the trouble will have dis- 
appeared by the opening of the season. 
The disease has come near to the 
boundary line of the Flint and Denbigh 


an excellent feeling amongst hunting 
and non-hunting farmers. “I think this 
state of affairs does not look like the 
decay or downfall of fox-hunting!”’ is 
Sir George Bullough’s comment. 
Most of the Masters of the packs in 
the South write in similarly cheerful 
strain. Earl Bathurst tells me that the 
prospects of sport in the V.W.H. 
(Cirencester) country are as good 
usual. These hounds have a new hunts- 
man in Ben Wilkinson, who comes with 
an excellent reputation both in the field 
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and in kennel. He was with Lord 
Bathurst as first whipper-in before he 
left to be huntsman with the South 
Staffordshire, so is no stranger to the 
country where, as a whip, he was much 
liked. Prospects in Dorset are bright, 
and the Rev. E. A. Milne, the Master of 
the Cattistock, was one of the first to 
get out cub-hunting, making a start on 
August 15th. The young hounds have 
done well so far, and Mr. Milne has never 
had a better entry, the bitches being 
particularly good. In Sussex the South- 
down look like having soon a very much 
improved pack. These hounds did very 
well for Mr. Norman Loder at Reigate 
and Peterborough, and bid fair to be as 
good in the field as they are in kennel. 

Lord Portman, the doyen of Masters 
on the active list, writes: ‘‘ The 
prospects in my country are about the 
same as for the last few years. There 
is here and there a little difficulty, but 
on the whole there is no reason why it 
should not be carried on pleasantly and 
satisfactorily. No appreciable difficulty 
as yet has occurred through small- 
holders. There have been some cases of 
poisoning, and one of the neighbouring 
packs, which ran into one corner of my 
country, had three or four hounds 
poisoned.”’ Lord Portman adds that 
there is some hostility to hunting in 
that district. 

With regard to the various packs in 
Devonshire, I may quote my report from 
the Tiverton as being typical of the 
others. Here the general prospects are 
very cheerful under the command of 
Mr. Ian Amory, who took the pack in 
succession to his uncle, Mr. Ludovic 
Unwin. The Tiverton country is blessed 
with a small field, composed mainly of 
friends whose homes are in the neighbour- 
hood, men who know how to get the 
maximum of pleasure out of their 
hunting, and are careful to do the 
minimum of damage. The Tiverton 
Hunt is also happy in that quite an 
unusually large proportion of the field 
is made up of hunting farmers, men 
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respected and liked by their neighbours 
—men of a type that England could do 
with more of. 

Throughout Ireland the outlook for 
the season is favourable. In the Kildare 
country Capt. Talbot Ponsonby informs 
me that foxes appear to be plentiful 
and the farmers are, with very few 
exceptions, well disposed towards 
hunting. On the other side of the 
island prospects are very bright indeed. 
Last season, under the able management 
of Mr. Pickersgill and Mr. Burden, joint 
M.F.H.’s, was one of the best on record 
with the Co. Galway Hounds, and 
48} brace of foxes were brought to hand. 
A noticeable feature of recent seasons 
with this pack is that foxes as a rule 
do not make as good a point as they 
used to do in the days when the famous 
Burton Persse hunted the country, nor 
do they run as straight. This is possibly 
caused by the enormous increase of 
rabbits, so that foxes have not to travel 
far for their food nowadays. Mr. 
Pickersgill remains in sole command 
this season. 

Among other changes in Ireland, I 
may note that Mr. Knox Browne has 
taken the Waterford Hounds, Mr. Hume 
Challoner the East Galway, Captain R. 
Hamilton Stubber the Island, Mr. 
Richard Burke the Tipperary, Mr. J. P. 
Longfield and Mr. R. G. Annesley the 
Duhallow, Mr. H. W. Smith (from 
America) the Westmeath, Mr. W. Loraine 
Bell the Queen’s County, and Captain 
M. L. Lakin the Wexford. With the 
Meath Hounds Mr. John Dunville has a 
bright outlook. His country is full of 
foxes, while landowners and farmers are 
most friendly. There are seventy couples 
of hounds in kennels, and a big influx 
of visitors is expected. Mr. Isaac Bell 
writes of the Co. Kilkenny that prospects 
“never looked brighter. The farmers 
are great sportsmen and preserve foxes, 
welcome hunting over their land, and 
are delighted to take in puppies to 
walk, and what is more walk them 
well.” 
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I am afraid that I have left but scanty 
space in which to discuss the numerous 
changes of Masters, several of which 
are of general interest. For instance, 
the charge in the Belvoir country is 
one in which every follower of hounds 
is concerned. Sir Gilbert Greenall has 
retired after a very successful term in 
command of the great pack, and is 
succeeded by Lord Robert Manners and 
Mr. T. Bouch, who have undertaken an 
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The Hon. Alex. Parker has given up 
the North Warwickshire, and the gap is 
filled by Mr. G. F. Jackson. The Earl 
of Cavan has taken the Hertfordshire 
Hounds, and Mr. Wilfrid Bevan is now 
sole Master of the Suffolk pack, his late 
partner, Mr. Frank Riley-Smith, having 
passed away in the early spring. In 


the York and Ainsty country Mr. 
Fullerton and Mr. Wailes-Fairbairn are 
succeeded by Mr. Miles Stapylton and 


WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE 


arduous and important task in keeping 
up the standard of a kennel which is 
looked up to all over the kingdom. 
Mr. Bouch will probably hunt the pack 
two days a week, and J. Hewitt is the 
new huntsman in place of Ben Capell, 
who goes to the Blankney under the 
new Mastership of Mr. R. Clayton Swan. 
A change also occurs in the adjacent 
Burton country, where Sir Montague 
Cholmeley has taken the place of Mr. 
T. Wilson. 


the Hon. M. Furness, and Mr. E. R. 
Tufton joins Mr. F. W. Horsfall in the 
Mastership of the Bildale. Mr. C. J. 
Parker has resigned the command of 
the Cumberland Hounds after seventeen 
seasons’ service, and hands over the 
pack to Major F. Dunne and Mr. 
Archibald Wybergh. Mr. G. Rea and 
Mr. H. Wilson will hunt the Goathland 
Hounds in their rugged district; on 
the other side of the Tweed Colonel 
Menzies and Captain Gray Cheape have 
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succeeded Sir Tohn Hume-Campbell in 
the Mastership of the Berwickshire. 
Mr. A. J. Meldrum becomes sole Master 
of the Linlithgow and Stirling Hounds 
in view of the retirement of Sir R. Usher. 

Mr. J. F. Twinberrow has taken the 
North Ledbury Hounds and the place 
he filled in the Teme Valley country is 
now held by Mr. Vaughan Thomas. 
Mr. E. Griffith, who will be well 
remembered as Field Master of the 
Belvoir, has become Mr. R. Williams 
Wynn’s partner in the Flint and Denbigh 
country. A number of other joint 
Masterships have been formed. Major 
F. Gretton has joined Mr. Gerald Hardy 
in the Meynell country, the Marquis of 
Anglesey has arranged to assist Mr. F. V. 
Forster in South Staffordshire, and Sir 
Owen Philipps joins Mr. R. H. Harries 
in the Carmarthenshire country. Mr. 
T. K. Stapley has become joint Master 
of the East Sussex with Mr. R. H. 
Baskerville, and Mr. W. P. Burton and 
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Mr. William Pretty are now partners 
in hunting the Essex and Suffolk country. 
Major L. C. Garratt has succeeded his 
father, Colonel J. A. T. Garratt, in the 
East Devon country, and Admiral Sir 
George Willes has taken the Chidding- 
fold. 

Mr. R. S. Hicks, who has recently 
been hunting harriers, has been appointed 
to the Mastership of the Newmarket and 
Thurlow Hounds in succession to Mr. E. 
Deacon, and in the Tedworth country 
Mr. O. Riley holds office in place of 
Captain Malet. The Earl of Huntingdon 
loses the services of Mr. Bouch in 
the Atherstone country. Mr. W. 
Phillpotts Williams takes sole charge 
of the East Cornwall Hounds upon the 
resignation of Mr. Connock Marshall. 
Mr. A. Y. Thomson is the new Master 
of the Exmoor Hounds, and I understand 
that the Tivyside, Tetcott, and the 
Lamerton Hunts are to be run this 
season by their respective committees. 


— 
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BY 4. 


BIG It is always desirable when and 
TYRES where possible to combine business 
with pleasure, and there is no better 

way, I think, of so killing two birds with 
one stone than taking a long motor 
trip for the purpose of testing a good 
car. A short time ago I was invited by 
Mr. W. Warn, of Poole, Dorset, to act as 
observer upon a tour from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats, during the whole of which 
it was projected to run the engine without 
a stop. The car involved was a 20-h.p. 
Singer, furnished with a new design White 
and Poppe engine, 100m/m. bore by 
130 m/m. stroke; but the chief interest 
in the proposition rested in the fact that 
the vehicle was shod with seven-inch 
Palmer cord tyres—the first time that 
covers of such size have been applied to 
what is, comparatively speaking, a medium- 
sized car. When Mr. Warn ordered these 
tyres to be fitted he was met with all sorts 
of opposition and objection, but the upshot 
of the run is a clear proof that the 
big tyre even on the medium car is a 


magnificent success in every way. It 
has its disadvantages, as I shall presently 
show, but I think there can be no doubt 
that it does represent a real step forward 
towards the solution of the tyre problem. 


Nor do I fancy it can be suggested 
that this conclusion has been arrived at 
after an insufficient test. 

It was a most unfortunate thing that the 
run from end to end was spoilt by a single 
engine stop, due to the fracture of a petrol 
pipe. I put this down to the fact that the 
petrol tank was carried in the sloping 
scuttle dashboard and that the pipe was 
strained by the continued, although ‘slight, 
movements of the body upon the chassis 
produced by travelling at a pretty good 
speed on deplorably bad roads. And in 
this condition I must mention that the 
Singer car, laden with its complement of 
four passengers and their luggage and 
commissariat, gallons and gallons of petrol, 
electric light outfit, &c., &c., weighed 
exactly 2 tons 8cwt.—no trifle for 20 h.p. 
to pull after it. As I have said, the 
involuntary stoppage was a piece of sheer 
bad: luck, but it its compensations, 
chief amongst which was that immediately 
on arriving at John o’ Groats—a little over 


900 miles covered without difficulty in 
continuous running at over the legal limit— 
the redoubtable Mr. Warn made up his 
mind then and there to make a return 
journey by way of proving that the car 
could do it all right and also to give the 
tyres a further testing. For this purpose 
the southward end-to-end run was made 
much longer than the outward trip, the 
route taken being along the east coast of 
Scotland, through Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
and diagonally from York to the toe of 
Cornwall—in all over 1,100 miles. 

This time nothing occurred to interrupt 
the faultless tick-tick of the Singer’s engine, 
in spite of the fact that once, a wrong road 
being taken in the dark, we almost ran into 
a precipitous death-trap; again, the lights 
suddenly failed on a Highland braeside 
road and when got to work again showed 
the car to be on the edge of a precipice ; 
and still again, they did the same trick 
on rounding a corner of the road across 
Bodmin Moor, where we suddenly found 
ourselves leaping and bumping over furze 
and ditches and peat-hags—in pitch dark- 
ness. These, of course, were mere 
adventures by the way—one learns to 
expect such things on strenuous runs, but 
the last mentioned was really of more than 
passing interest, because it brought forward 
very prominently an advantage of these 
big Palmer tyres which I had not considered 
previously. I am perfectly confident, after 
examining the ground which we so un- 
expected steeplechased over, that with the 
ordinary small sized tyre we should simply 
have stuck in a dyke, broken a wheel or 
two, and probably turned over. The big 
covers, however, rolled over obstacles that 
the smaller ones could not have surmounted. 
I do not, let it be understood, suggest that 
the seven-inch tyre is desirable because you 
can go across country with it, but what 
holds good for rough turf and moorland 
holds equally good for rough roads. 

Let me now say a few further words in 
this connection. The principal of the big 
diameter tyres are as follows. (1) The 
range of motion, that is to say, the resilience 
of the tyre is very great—or in other words, 
bigger inequalities of road surface can be 
taken without the shocks being imparted 
to the chains; (2) A much lower pressure 
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of inflation can be used, owing to the larger 
area of contact permanently existing 
between the tread and the road-surface. 
This means that the stress upon the fabric 
foundation of the cover is reduced to an 
enormous extent, and accordingly there is 
far less likelihood of the cover bursting 
when badly knocked about. The same 
applies to immunity from punctures. 
Owing to the comparative softness of the 
tread even sharp objects have no tendency 
to pierce it; they are quietly absorbed, 
digested, and discharged without leaving a 
mark on the rubber—and, of course, this 
is exactly what one wants; (3) Skidding 
is practically eliminated. Our car was 
using ordinary ribbed tread all-rubber 
covers, yet although it had to traverse 
an aggregate of something like 800 miles 
of greasy treacherous roads—to say nothing 
of leagues of abominable tramlines—there 
was only once the slightest sideslip, and 
that took place in circumstances in which 
I believe no non-skid tyre yet made would 
have given a better account of itself. We 
were taking a sharpish corner on a greasy 
road when a hog in a big car swung round 
in the opposite direction and forced us on 
to what would normally be the gutter, 
which was in plain point of fact a patch 
of soft dirt, soaking wet, and sparsely 
covered with grass. A more ideal skidding 
surface could hardly be devised, and naturally 
we skidded upon it—but only momentarily. 

Closely connected with the anti-skidding 
property of these tyres is the wonder- 
ful way they hold up at corners on 
a bone-dry road. With a heavy and 
fast car, taking open bends at a good hearty 
speed, I should not have been surprised had 
the tyres discovered a tendency to roll ; 
as a matter of fact I rather expected it, 
but was agreeably disappointed to find 
my surmise quite wrong. On one occasion 
we took a sharp hair-pin bend at a speed 
which would have been quite fatal—of that 
I am convinced—had there been any such 
rolling—but that is another matter. The 
inflation pressures used were 30 lbs. per 
square inch in the front tyres and 40 lbs. 
per square inch in the rear. Throughout 


the whole of the double end to end journey 
—a distance which totalled, by the time 
we had got back to Poole where we started 
from, over 2,400 miles, the tyres were 
never touched in any way. They suffered 
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no punctures, never got the slightest bit 
warmed up even on long high-speed sprints 
over hard dry roads, and never leaked a | 
particle of air. The spare wheel was never 
touched either, but what is most marvellous 
of all, the closest examination, made before 
and after the whole run, brought to light 
nothing whetever in the way of cuts and 
bruises. One could see that the ribs were just | 
worn down a wee little bit—hardly dis- 
tinguishable without measurement. Yet, on 
top of this, the same covers, it must be 
added, had previously run over 1,600 miles 
on the same car—also without any attention 
whatever. 

To me, personally, however, one of the 
finest things in the trip was the run 
over the Grampians. This famous road has 
been suffered to get into a lamentable state, 
and may with perfect fairness be described 
as thirty miles of enormous potholes, 
varied by patches which were colourable 
imitations of a sea-beach. Now it is an 
absolute fact that the car swept over this 
awful track at a very decent speed without 
the slightest jar or shock whatever to the 
passengers ; anything that the road had 
to offer was quite greedily devoured by these 
wonderful tyres. It was the sort of thing 
that has to be experienced in order to be 
appreciated. I would not, be it under- 
stood, mean to say that you could not have 
the same degree of comfort as this with 
smaller diameter tyres; I merely wish to 
convey my impression that it would be a 
very difficult matter to gain such an end. 
And, mark you, there is another point in 
the story. Does it not stand to reason 
that if the passengers can be placed in 
perfect comfort, then it must also be greatly 
advantageous to the mechanism of the 
chassis? Beyond doubt this is_ so, 
although, to be fair, the other side of the 
question must be cited, which is that the 
increased weight of the steering wheels 
places a rather bigger strain on the steering 
mechanism and connections. On the whole, 
however, it may be taken for granted that 
the nett result is a desirable one, since no 
automobile engineer of to-day would dream 
of making this part of the car’s economy of 
anything but enormous, one might almost 
say disproportionate, strength. 

This brings me to the question of 
steerability considered as a separate item, 
and in this connection I need hardly say that 
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never having driven this particular 20h.p. our attention to the other. What are the 
Singer car when it was fitted with ordinary- disadvantages ? 
sized tyres I am quite unable to make any Briefly, they are as follows . (1) Expense. 
useful comparison. All I can testify is (2) Strain on brakes. (3) Possible gyroscopic 
simply this, that I would not (and I action. Of these the first one is really the 
consider myself rather critical upon this only one of any importance, though the 
point) ask for any car to steer more freely, others are worth glancing at in passing. 
sweetly, and easily. One thing must be A set of seven-inch Palmer tyres, complete 
pointed out, however, as a slight—a very with tubes, costs retail roughly £100. In 
slight—set off. When manceuvring the car the case of the 20h. p. single car on which 
at a very slow speed, say, when turning the trial was made, tyres 880m/m. by 
round in a fairly narrow road, one does 120 m/m. would normally be fitted, whereof 
have to put a little more strength into the the price would be, say, £40. One would 
turn of the wheel ; but that, after all, is only argue that to be in any sense economical ] 
natural considering the increased area of the larger tyres should last at least two- | 
contact between the road and the tyre. and-a-half times as long. Now will they ? 
It will be almost unnecessary to mention My experience of the wear of these tyres, 
that over bumpy roads the tyres almost as I have mentioned above, is that they 
perfectly prevent any jar being transmitted ought to be capable of this quite easily, if 
to the driver’s hands. not more. And consider the added value 
These, then, are the chief advantages of of increased comfort as well. Surely this 
the big diameter tyre, and I doubt not that is worth paying for ? All this apart from 
they provide an array of facts quite for- that most desirable feeling of security that 
midable enough to suggest that the day is the tyres won’t burst, that, practically 
not far off when the tyre problem will be speaking, one is free from the attentions 
solved for good and ever. I would not go of the puncture fiend. So much for price. 
so far as to say that myself, although I yield It is, I admit, a big sum of money to lay 
to no one in my admiration for these down, but if it be looked upon in the light 
marvellous Palmers, because there are of an investment, which it is quite entitled 
always two sides of every question. Having to be, it is not perhaps so much after all. 
discussed the one, let us face facts and turn As to the second disadvantage, I imagine 
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that this applies really and truly only to 
the medium or small-sized cars. There is 
no doubt whatever that in pulling up after 
a fair speed has been attained the large 
tyres, acting like four great flywheels, do 
materially assist in carrying the car on 
farther than experience with smaller tyres 
would lead one to expect. This, however, 
is easily cured by the chassis manufacturer 
who has merely to fit larger brakes, and if 
they are both acting direct on the wheel 
hubs so much the better. In any case 
increase of diameter of brakes is desirable— 
it is one of those things which whilst not 
being strictly necessary are exceedingly 
useful. You really cannot have them too 
large. Of course, in a big car the percentage 
increase of strain on the brake mechanism 
is proportionately less according as_ the 
weight of the car itself is greater, hence no 
alteration whatever should be required in 
cars of over 25 h.p. 

I have mentioned gyroscopic action as a 
possible drawback, but it is merely an 
academic one and would only appear, if 
even it did so in ordinary use, at exceedingly 
high speeds upon twisty roads. Personally, 
the easiness of steering to which I have 


testified clearly shows that in the end to end 
runs the trouble was non-existent. 

A couple of further points are to be 
noticed. First, mudguards require to be 
considerably wider than usual. The manner 
in which these great covers spread the 


contents of a deep puddle over the 
surrounding landscape is something to be 
wondered at, and, needless to say, the car 
feels the effect of the splash, especially 
when a cross-wind is blowing. The second 
point is that the greater width of the cover 
affects, to a very small, though quite 
possibly appreciable, extent, the amount 
of steering lock available. An objection 
which is frequently made to large tyres is 
that they are difficult to fit and handle. 
I have been at some pains to hear the 
experiences of those who have actually 
done the job for themselves, and the 
general opinion is that they are considerably 
easier to manage than covers of smaller 
size. The idea seems to be that they are 
stiff, whereas really they are nothing of the 
sort. So there goes « another fallacy 
overboard. 

A question which may be, and no doubt 
often has been, asked is this. Why don’t 
other makers construct similar big tyres 
now that it is obvious that a demand exists 
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for them? The answer is simple enough. 
They have been made possible only by the 
use of the Palmer cord principles of 
construction ; ordinary fabric is out of the 
question altogether. 

Whilst on the subject of tyres 
it is almost impossible to 
refrain from mentioning the 
very important trial that is now taking 
place, in which Dunlop, Continental, 
Michelin, and the Victor tyres are being 
run on the same vehicle under touring 
conditions and under the surveillance of 
an obviously disinterested body of well- 
known men. Whether the trial ought to 
have been conducted, as it was originally 
understood it would be, by the Royal 
Automobile Club is a matter upon which 
it is quite futile for me to argue. The great 
point is that here we have a tyre trial which 
will really yield us some valuable informa- 
tion, and since every motorist is more 
concerned with the matter of his tyre bill 
than with any other item of running 
expense, I think there can be no question 
that the Challenge Rubber Mills—makers 
of the Victor tyre—are already earning the 
gratitude of the whole of motordom—official 
or unofficial trial aside. Furthermore, it 
seems to me to have been a considerably 
plucky act for a comparatively new firm 
to pit itself against three such big ones, 
and it is especially to be noticed that the 
same conditions, namely, the purchase of 
the tyre by a private individual through the 
ordinary channels, holds equally good for 
all concerned. One thing has come out 
very prominently, and it is this, that owing 
to the Victor trial being “‘ unofficial,” these 
tyres will not be allowed to be exhibited at 
Olympia, nor will the R.A.C. officially 
recognise any car fitted with them. I shall 
be a great deal surprised if the Challenge 
people do not contrive to get a much better 
advertisement out of this monstrous ban 
than if it had not been issued. Since this 
action has been taken one is pleased to see 
that one of the other tyres being tried has 
caved in. I would not be thought inimical 
to the big tyre companies, far from it, 
in fact, but I am persuaded that tyres 
generally have not been getting any better 
lately, and it looks as if this sporting affair 
would stir things up a little. In any case 
we private motorists stand to gain some- 
thing worth having—information as to what 
is the proved best tyre—and if it turns out 
to be the Victor, haven’t they deserved it ? 


THE VICTOR 
TYRE TRIAL 


1 TUES—Anc.inc: Last day England and Wales trout and 
char fishing. Firrrp Triats: Beds., Herts., and Bucks. 
Retr-ever Society, near Amersham. Porto: Laversine ; 
Chantilly season commences. Ractnc: Newmarket ; Lanark ; 
Down Royal; Wolverhampton Suoortinc: Pheasant shooting 
begins. 


2 WED—Coursinc: Altcar Club, begins. TRIALS: 
Kennel Club Retriever Trials (Gaddesden, Herts.). KENNEL: 
Scottish Kennel Club Show (Edinburgh). Racinc: Newmarket ; 

Lanark ; Down Royal{; Newton Abbot ; Wolverhampton. 


3 THURS—Fietn Triats: Kennel Club Retriever Trials 
(Gaddesden, Herts.). FoorsBatt: Rugby: South Africans ?. 
Somerset. KENNEL: Scottish Kennel Club Show (Edinburgh). 
Racinc: Newmarket, Jockey Club Stakes, 1 mile 6 furlongs ; 
Edinburgh ; Limerick. 


4 FRI—Frevp Triats: Eastern Counties’ Retriever Society ; 
(near Norwich); Cheshire, North Wales, and Shropshire 
Retriever Trials (near Abergele). Racitnc: Newmarket; 
Edinburgh ; Limerick. 


5 SAT—Fietp Triats: Cheshire, North Wales, and Shropshire 
Retriever Trials (near Abergele). Foorsati: Association: 
England v. Ireland (Amateur), in Ireland; Rugby: South 
Africans v. Devon. Racine: Lingfield Park ; Crewkerne. 


6 SUN—Racinc: Paris, Prix du Conseil Municipal, 1m. 4fur. 


7 MON—Covrsinc: North of England Club (Woolsington). 
Racinc: Nottingham; Colwall Park. Swimminc: Club 
Water Polo Championship Final, Handsworth. 


8 TUES—Coursinc: Mid-Annandale; Southminster. Dairy 
at Royal Agricultural Hall opens. Racine: Nottingham; 
Metropolitan (Baldoyle). 


9 WED—Covrsinc: Mid-Annandale ; Southminster ; Gredington 
and Bryn-y-Pys. Datry SHow at Royal Agricultural Hall. 
Fretp Triats: Scottish Field Trials Association (near North 
Berwick). _Racinc: Windsor; Metropolitan (Baldoyle) ; 
Hexham; Monmouth. 


10 THURS—Coursinc: Gredington and Bryn-y-Pys; Sussex 
County Club (Ford). Datry SHow at Royal Agricultural Hall. 
Fretp Triats: Scottish Field Trials Association (near North 
Berwick). Foorsar.t: Rugby: South Africans v. Cornwall. 
Racinc: Windsor; Monmouth ; Southwell.j 


11 FRI—Covrsinc: Sussex County Club (Ford) ; Cramlington. 
Dairy SHow at Royal Agricultural Hall closes. RAacinG: 
Kempton Park, Imperial Produce Stakes (2ys.), 6 furlongs ; 
Haydock Park. 


12 SAT—Covrsinc: Cramlington. Triats: Yorkshire 
Retriever Society (near York). Foorsatt: Rugby : Somerset v. 
Hampshire (Bath) ; Lancashire Trial Match (Aigburth) ; South 
Africans v. Monmouth County. Racinc: Kempton Park,Duke 
of York Stakes (Handicap), 1m. 2fur.; Haydock Park; Phoenix 
Park. Stac Huntinc and SuHoorinc ends. 


14 MON—Ancuinc: Last day Trout fishing in Scotland. Lawn 
Tennis: Queen’s Club Tournament. Racinc: Wolverhampton. 


15 TUES—Couvrsinc: Eye Gold Cun Meeting ; Market Drayton 
(Adderley). Foorsatt: Rugby: South Africans v. Glamorgan 
County (probable), KENNEL: Kennel Club Show (Crystal 
Palace) opens. LAwN TENNIS: Queen’s Club Tournament. 
Racinc : Newmarket ; Wolverhampton ; Listowel. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for October. 


16 WED—Coursinc: 
Kennel Club Show (Crystal Palace). 
Club Tournament. 
(Handicap), 2 miles 2 furlongs ; Listowel. 


Eye Gold Cup Meeting. KENNEL: 
Lawn TEnnIs Queén’s 


Racinc: Newmarket, Cesarewitch Stakes 


17 THURS—Couvrsinc: Border Club (Kelso); Wappenbury ; 
South Durham and North Yorkshire Club (Piercebridge). 
Foorspatt: Rugby: East Midlands v. Sussex (Bedford). 
KENNEL: Kennel Club Show (Crystal Palace) closes, LAwN 


TENNIS: Queen’s Club Tournament. Racinc: Newmarket ; 
Uttoxeter. 


18 FRI—Couvrsinc: 
Club Tournament 
(2ys), 6 furlongs. 


Wappenbury. Lawn TENNIS: Queen’s 
Racinc: Newmarket, Middle Park Plate 


19 SAT—Coursinc: Ovingham. Rugby: Cheshire 
Trial Match (Birkenhead Park); Yorkshire Trial; South 
Africans v. Llanelly; Lancashire Trial Match (Manchester). 
Lawn TENNIS: Queen’s Club Tournament. Racine: Alexandra 
Park; Newtownards. Swimminc: Club Team Swimming 
Championship Final (Manchester). 


20 SUN—Racinc: Paris, Grand Criterium (2ys), 1 mile. 


21 MON—Lawn TENNIs: 


Covered Courts Club (“ Field” 
Cup), begins. 


Racinc: Leicester; Pershore ; ‘Wetherby. 


22 TUES—Fietp Triats: 
Retrievers (near Norwich). 
Curragh. 


International Gundog League, 
Racine: Gatwick; Newcastle ; 


23 WED—Coursinc: Docking; Guildford; Border Union 
(Longtown) begins. Fierp Trias: International Gundog 
League, Retrievers (near Norwich). Foorpatt: Rugby: 
Midland Counties v. Eastern Counties, in the Midlands. 
Racine: Gatwick; Newcastle; Curragh. 


24 THURS—Covrsinc: Docking; Guildford ; Gravesend and 
Cliffe C. Foorspatt: Rugby: East Midlands v. Surrey 
(Bedford); South Africans v. Newport. Racinc: Sandown 
ark, Sandown Foal Stakes, 1m. 2fur.; Curragh ; Cheltenham. 
Swimminc : A.S.A. 220 yards Ladies’ Championship (Liverpool). 


25 FRI—Coursinc: Gravesend and Cliffe C. Firrp Trias: 
Cheshire, North Wales, and Shropshire Spaniel Trials (near 
Holywell, N.W.). Racine: Sandown Park; Cheltenham, 


26 SAT—Foorsatt: Rugby: Northumberland v. Cheshiiz, in 
Northumberland ; Monmouthshire v. Gloucestershire, in Mon- 
mouthshire; Yorkshire Trial Match (Probables v. Possibles) ; 
South Africans v. London. Racine: Stockton ; Sandown Park. 


28 MON—Coursinc : West Rainton Tenants. Hinp HuntTING 
begins. Racine: Nottingham. 


* 29 TUES—Covursinc: Sussex County Club (Aldingbourne) ; 


South Lancashire(Southport), begins. Tr1ALs: Western 
Counties and South Wales Working Retriever Society (near 
Northleach). Racine: Newmarket, Limekilns Stakes, 1 mile 
2 furlongs ; Nottingham ; Tralee. 


30 WED—Coursinc: Sussex County Club (Aldingbourne). 
Fretp Triats: Western Counties and South Wales Working 
Retriever Society (near Northleach). Rugby: 
South Africans v. Officers of Navy and Army. RaciNG: 
— Cambridgeshire Stakes (Handicap), 1m. rfur. ; 

ralee. 


31 THURS—ANG.LING: Most Scotch rivers close for Salmon 
fishing ; many Irish rivers close for Salmon and Trout fishing ; 
IrishPollan fishing ends. Coursinc: Sleaford, begins. RAcInG: 
Newmarket, Jockey Club Cup, 2 miles 2 furlongs; Worcester. 


“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


Revival of a Favourite Pastime. 


In 1896 we announced a new competition entitled ‘ Hunting in London.” 
This created an immense amount of interest among our readers, many of 
whom have asked us to revive, what they are pleased to call “‘ an attractive 
feature’ of the magazine. We are delighted to comply with their request. 
The competition which began in the July Number, extends over six 
months, the conditions will be the same as last, and are as follows :—Two 
photographs of well-known places are given: all the competitor has to do is 
to write underneath each the name of the scene, tear out the leaf, and 
either send it, addressed ‘‘ Hunting in London” Competition, Badminton 
Magazine, to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at once, or keep it 
till the six months have elapsed and send the whole dozen together. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


will be awarded, together with further prizes of 


FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 
and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of marks, 
the money will have to be divided. Should no one name the whole twelve, 
the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes nearest. 


The photographs for 
“ HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


will each represent some conspicuous View, House, or Object within four 
miles of Charing Cross. 


It is not our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting out-of-the-way 
scenes. Each picture will be of some place which thousands of people pass 
daily—how many of them really see what they pass the competition will help 
to show. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 


The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 


The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


The result of the October competition will be announced in the 
December issue. 


THE AUGUST COMPETITION. 


The prize in the August competition has been divided among the following 
competitors :—Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees ; Miss Owen, Northcourt, 
Bickley ; Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin; Mr. Irving Dexter, 
Felixstowe ; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels ; Captain C. Blunt, A. S. C., Union 
Club, Malta ; Mr. H. S. Wiirtele, Lieutenant R. F. A., R. A. Mess, Hyderabad, 
Sind, India; Mr. R.C. Grant, Leytonstone; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge ; 
and Mr. T. A. Graham, Inverness Terrace, London. W. 
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Bits 


PARADE FOR STOCKTON STEWARDS’ HANDICAP, STOCKTON, AUGUST, IQI2 


Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees 


SELECTING THE SOUTH AFRICAN TEAM TO VISIT ENGLAND. FINAL TRIAL MATCH AT CAPE TOWN. 
POSSIBLES V. PROBABLES 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


WESTERHAM HORSE SHOW. MR. T. H. SEBAG-MONTEFIORE’S ‘‘ WHY NOT” IN THE HUNTERS’ 
JUMPING CLASS 


Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 


OPENING MEET OF THE DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS AT CLOUTSHAM 
Photograph by Mr. C. K. Greenway 
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W. S. NOLAN JUMPING AT TRINITY COLLEGE SPORTS, DUBLIN 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


JUDGE MOORE’S ‘‘ MENELLA”’ AN ‘‘ PHYLLIS’’ AT THE RICHMOND ROYAL HORSE SHOW 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
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COMPETITION 


FINISH OF STOCKTON STEWARDS’ HANDICAP AT STOCKTON, LORD DURHAM’S ‘‘SIR RAYMOND ” WINNING 
Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees 


COMMANDER SAMPSON PREPARING FOR A FLIGHT ON HIS HYDROPLANE AT HARWICH 
Photograph by Mr. Irving Dexter, Felixstowe 
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DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSIT DURING TIME OF FLOODS AT NORTH SANTA FE, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
RAFT CONSTRUCTED OF BOARDS ON PARAFFIN TINS, IS BEING DRAWN ACROSS BY MAN ON HORSE 
Photograph by Miss Mabel B. Deed, Hotel Great Central, London, N.W. 


TAKEN FROM THE BOX SEAT OF A COACH WHEN GOING AT FULL GALLOP 
Photograph by Mr. Irving Dexter, Felixstowe 
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JUMPING AT BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


MEN OF H.M.S. ‘‘ CHELMER ”’ BATHING IN A DEPTH OF 1,700 FATHOMS, TAKEN DURING THE RETURN FROM 
ARGOSTOLI TO MALTA 


Photograph by Captain C. Blunt, A.S.C., Union Club, Malta 
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TORBAY SAILING CLUB MATCHES, AUGUST 7, I9I12. START OF HANDICAP I., WON BY 
MR. PHELPS’ “‘ IDLER ”’ 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Woed, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon. 


JUMPING A BARRACK ROOM TABLE AND FORMS WITH MEN ON THEM 
Photograph by Mr. H. S. Wiirtele, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyderabad, Sind, India 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


C. R. BATT DIVING AT SANDYCOVE, CO. DUBLIN 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin. 


START OF 75 YARDS (OPEN). WHITGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL JUNIOR SPORTS, CROYDON 
Photograph by Mr. C. Friend-Smith, Wallington, Surrey 
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SHOOTING IN NORTHERN BENGAL. A CONSULTATION AS TO THE NEXT BEAT 
Photograph by Mr. E. G. Landon, Buxa Dooars Tea Gardens, Kalchini, P.O., Bhutan, N. Bengal 


MR. GRAHAME-WHITE IN HIS WATER-PLANE, RACING A YACHT AT BRIGHTON 
Photograph by Mr. R. C. Grant, Leytonstone 


ao 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


R.H.A. POINT-TO-POINT. THE DOUBLE OVER THE ROAD 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


A HALT FOR LUNCHEON. GROUSE SHOOTING AT JURA, ARGYLLSHIRE 
Photograph by Mr. G. C. Hans Hamilton, Withnell Hall, Chorley, Lancashire 
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WELL OFF! A START AT NEWMARKET 
Photograph by Mr. T, A. Graham, Inverness Terrace, London, W. 


” 


“CORONA” AND ‘‘MARIQUITA, 
Photograph by Mr. Irving Dexter, Felixstowe 


Ig METRES CLASS, RACING OFF FELIXSTOWE 
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The Badminton Magazine Advertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, ‘“‘ BADMINTON MAGAzINE,” 
118, FLEET Street, Lonpon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—‘* BADMINzINE, LONDON,” Telephone—6580 Hovsorn, 


SMOKELESS F | RST 


QUICKEST 


UP-TO-DATE 
33 GRAIN POWDER. 


CLEAN and PLEASANT. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The “E.C.” Powder roe Limited. 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


WM. SCOTT & CO., 


2, LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN, 
And at 7, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 


Ladies and Gentlemen’s Tailors. 


Riding Habits, Costumes, &e. Leather and Box Cloth Gaiters, 
Gentlemen’s Hunting Coats. Motor Coats, 
Riding Breeches. &e., &e. 


REDUCINE 


The Great Irish Remedy 


PER TIN. 
for Lameness in Horses. 
Reducine i * cure the worst cases of Sprung 
a Tendon, Bog Spavin, Curb, Splint, Thoropin, 
NO MORE Wind Galls, Sprung Hock, or any other joint 
FIRING OR or bursal enlargement. 
IRRITATING SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND SADDLERS. 
BLISTERS. Write for Free Booklet to 


THE REDUCINE Co., 54, South Frederick Street, _DUBLIN. — 
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The CLEMAK has established its reputation amongst shaving men, 
who, having tried other razors, find that, irrespective of price, the CLEMAK is the best. 
Gives aclean, close, comfortable shave every time Proveourstatement. Buy one to-day 
The CLEMAK Satety Razor with Seven Biades, in Case, Casts 5/-. 

CLEMAK Blades are oN Put the CLEMA K side 
made to last—you do 4 j by side with the satety 
not throw them away Re, : razor offered at a 
when dulled—a _ tew | guinea. You will then 
strokes on the strop and ee ; seeit is the equal ot the 
the edge is keen again. SS : other razor—and costs 

The CLEMAK Strop- © you 16/ less. Then 
ping Machine (price 3/6 including I why pay a guinca. 
good ieather strop) compels you op Note how caretuliy the 
to strop at the correct angie and CLEMAK ismade—the 


ressure, and ensures a keen perfection ot every de- 
tail-its beautitul tinish. 
blade tor every shave. 
] : Look at the blade-feel 
_ The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 Blades 3 . its keen cutting ed-ze-no 
in case, and the CLEMAK Stropping other blade could =have 
Machine with leathor strop, form a perfcct Your bear! more easily 
Shaving Outfit at 8/6 Complete. ee ze than “hat 
“*Mad2 as well and Shaves as well as any Guinea Razor.” 


Combination Case, aveliable and 


12 Blades, Trustworthy the 
Siropping Machine V4 CLEMAK will 

and Strop. prove a friend 
10/6 post tree. Ri for life. 


CLEMAK RAZOR 
OF ALL CUTLERS 17 BILLITER ST.E.C: 
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‘Country Life 


D. 
per ounce. 


N.B. 


Smoking Mixture —— 


This delightful combination of the Best Tobaccos is sold 
in two strengthhs—MILD and MEDIUM. 


“Country Life’? is packed only in original packets 


and tins by the Manufacturers: 


JOHN PLAYER &SONS, Nottingham 


1 / 8 per 2-Ib. tin 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


THE WORLD-FAMED el 
4 PLAYER 


their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices, 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd., 
Dept. 68, Angelus Hall, Reg 


ent House, Regent St., London. 


BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


BOXES OF 
ASSORTED 


Special Assortments to Customers’ Specification. 
In varieus combinations to meet all ordinary requirements. 
Just what you want always at hand. 
EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT re. HAVE ONE. 
or 
Remit == Samnie Box. 


KIRBY BANKS SCREW co., LTD., 


Contractors to th 
WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY CROWN COLONIES, &e., 
Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 
Specsalisis in Repetition Work of all hinds in any Meal. 


BROWNE & LILLY For 


HOME 
UNGALOWS 
EXPORT. 
Constructed in all Sizes, and of materials specially chosen to 
suit varying climatic conditions. 


Cool in Summer. 

Warm in Winter. 
Artistic appearance combined with 
that comfort and completeness 
which go to make a 

PERFECT HOME. 
Write for Catalogue. 
BROWNE & LILLY, 

31, FOBNEY 

WORKS, 


READING. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write for 
Descriptive 
Circular. 
Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing 
Machines. Specially 
designed for Private 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


w. & G. ASHFORD, 
9,Barnt Green, Birmingham. _ 
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The Cheese that 
is served 

at the Doctor’s 
own table. 


Physicians have been trying for years to impress upon 
the public the fact that the choice of the cheese that is 
eaten is more important than the choice of meats. 
Different cheeses represent different bacilli, different influences 
for health, or against health. 


Doctors prefer St. Ivel Lactic Cheese because it is 
proved by the strictest standards to be 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT. 


It is delicious. It tempts appetite. It stimulates appetite for other food. 
It is digested more easily than any other cheese. It stimulates digestion of 
other food. It eliminates the poison set up by other foods. It combats all 
influences within the system inimical to health. The whole of its beneficial 
influence is absorbed by the system. It contains ORGANIC PHOSPHATES, 
the elements which enable the body to rebuild itself, and to withstand the 
wear of work, weariness and worry. By ensuring this rebuilding it puts off 
the effect of time and age. And it is pure. 


You care as much for your health as the doctor cares for his. 
Make St. Ivel Lactic Cheese a part of every meal you eat. Tell 
your grocer to-day to deliver every morning a 


‘LAG TIG: Ch EESE 


63d. each from Grocers and Dairymen everywhere. 
ST. IVEL, LTD., YEOVIL. 
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KING’S HEAD HOTEL, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Leading Hotel in the District. 


EXCELLENT HUNTING CENTRE. 


High-Class Cuisine. Chef. SS USED iw tHe ROYAL STABLES 
Fine Stabling. Motor Garage. Posting. BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 


“al T H BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 

ectal Te unit ou can use 

p nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 

NEAR GOLF LINKS (18 Holes). Brecknell & C? Haymarket, London. /f your groom 
ection tk wll Wok wel Tie 

Telephone 55. J. T. BROCKMAN, Proprietor. 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON © S.W-w. 


THE MOST RELIABLE TURF GUIDE 
Sporting Cbronicle 


ACING UP-TO.DAT 


issued WEEKLY during the 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. 


‘paid. 

Our Drying 

is Sheds, covering 6 

acres, always 

contain 10,000 

tons selected 

‘Timber for use in 
our Buildings. 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Large Catalogue with book of Testimonials, Free. 


J. T. HOBSON & Co., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &C. 


IMA a 
Established 70. Years. BEDFOR D 


ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS 


ou. Prize CHIVERS’ CARPET SOAP 
7,000 TESTIMONIALS. 


ifi 3 
will TasT Which cleans, purifies, and restores carpets like new 


seven pages and cover on receipt of 1/- P.O. Over 50 Years’ Success. 


and 1d. stamp for postage. Simply give Sold atall stores. Sample 1d. stamp. 
date, month, and year of birth—time if 


Jknown. Mr. NEWTON veRITY (mel, | F. Chivers & Co. Ltd., Albany Works, Bath.( 


GENUINE ORIGINAL CHARLES EMERSON’S StROP 


Imported by CHAS. CLEMENTS, Agent for the British Isles. 


Flat Racing Season. 


BOOKSTALLS, 


Tel 
Isl 
Tel 


ALL NEWSAGENTS AND PRICE 6* 


Size, 12in., 3/6; Size, 14in., 4/6. 
The CHARLES EMERSON STROP 


s too widely knowa to require des:ription, it claims 

to be the oldest as it is undou>tedly the best; 

you can always be certain of a comfortable shave 

if you use an EMERSON, To tose unfamiliar with 

hese Strops, we shall be pleased to forward 
on approval, 


OH RLES EMERSON's ELASTIC RAZOR STRAP. 


HAS,:CLEMENTS, 17, Billiter Street, London, E C. Extra Size, 7/6. 
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The Badminton Library. 


Edited by THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E.T. WATSON. 


SHOOTING. 


VoL. I—FIELD and COVERT. 
By LORD WALSINGHAM 
and Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 


With Contributions by the 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES & A. J. STUART-WORTLEY. 


With 11 Plates and 95 Illustrations in the Text. 
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Vou. II.—MOOR and MARSH. 
By LORD WALSINGHAM 
and Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 


With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord CHARLES LENNOX-KERR. 


With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. net each volume ; half-bound in leather, with gilt top, 9s. net each volume. 


With 23 Plates and 147 Illustrations in the Text. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 9s. net ; half-bound, 12s. net. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING 
By LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


With Contributions by LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, THE HON. C. S. ROLLS, SIR DAVID 
SALOMONS, Bart., Etc. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. net each voiume ; half-bound 93. net each volume : 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Lonemany, Col. H. 


WALROND, &c. 195 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


ATHLETICS. By MontacuE SHEARMAN, 
&c. 51 Illustrations. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 


C. PHILLIPS-WOLLEY, &c. 
Vol. I. AFRICA and AMERICA, 77 
Illustrations. 
Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 73 Illustrations. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BroaprootE, 
R.E., &c. 29 Illustrations. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
HARDING Cox, CHARLES RICHARDSON, and the 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 76 Illustrations. 


CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL, the Hon. 
R. H. LyTTE.Lton, &c. 64 Illustrations. 


CYCLING. By the Ear or ALBEMARLE 


and G. Lacy HILirer. 509 Illustrations. 


DANCING. By Mrs. Litty Grove, 
F.R.G.S., &c. 131 Illustrations. 


DRIVING. By the (eighth) DuKE oF 
BEAUFORT, A. T. Watson, &c. 65 
Illustrations. 


FENCING, BOXING, and WREST- 
LING. By WatterR H. Pottock, F. C. 
GRovE, C. PREvosT, &c. 42 Illustrations. 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 
PENNELL, H. A. FRANCIS, &c. 


Vol. I. SALMON, TROUT, and GRAY- 
LING. 158 Illustrations. 


Vol. II. PIKE and other COARSE FISH. 
132 Illustrations. 


FOOTBALL. By Montacve SHEARMAN, 
W. J. Oakey, &c. 54 Illustrations. 


GOLF. By Horace Hutcuinson, &c. 
90 Illustrations. 

HUNTING. By the (eighth) DuKEe oF 
BEAvurorT, K.G., MowBRay Morris, &C. 53 
Illustrations. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. DENt, 
Sir W. M. Conway, &c. 104 Illustrations. 


POETRY (THE) OF SPORT. Selected 
by HEDLEY PEEK. With Preface by ANDREW 
Lanc. 106 Illustrations. 


RACING and STEEPLECHASING. 


By the Eart oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
ARTHUR CovENTRY, &c. 58 Illustrations. 


RIDING and POLO. By RosBeErt WErr, 


J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dae, &c. 63 
illustrations. 


ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe, C. M. 
Pitman, P. W. Squire, &c. 75 Illustrations. 


SEA FISHING. By Joun BickERDYKE, 


W. SENIOR, &c. 197 Illustrations. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING, &c. By J. M. Hearucore, &c. 284 
Illustrations. 


SWIMMING. By ARcHIBALD SINCLAIR 


and WILLIAM HENRY. 124 Illustrations. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. HEATHCOTE, &c. 79 Illustrations. 


YACHTING. By Lorp Brassey, &c. 
Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION, 
RACING, RULES, 114 Illustrations. 
Vol. Il. YACHTING IN AMERICA AND 
'TTHE COLONIES, RACING, &c. 195 

Illustrations. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.," 309, 


Paternoster Row, LONDON, 
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SEND YOUR INVESTMENTS TO 


The GENEVA 
TOTALISATOR, 


HOWARD & WESTON, Managing Directors. 


Bankers: LONDON CITY & MIDLAND. 
BANQUE FEDERALE, GENEVA. 


Win and Place Pools open daily on all 
Races under Jockey Club Rules. 


Odds to Winners and Placed Horses published daily 
in Sportsman and Sporting Life. 


Postal Address: 


9, RUE DU MARCHE, GENEVA. 


Tel. Address: “ TAXITOTE, GENEVA.” 


Send Postcard (ld. Postage) for Book of Rules and 
full information. 


Deposit Accounts opened. 


To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


Wholesale English Agents— 


Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., 
16, MARK LANE, E.C, 


If you are a lover of nature you will be a lover of 


COUNTRY-=SIDE 


The Magazine which, in simple language, lays 
bare Nature’s secrets. 


PRICE = = SIXPENCE.” 


Will readers kindly mention 
THE 


Badminton Magazine 
when replying to Advertisers? 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Subscription Rates. 
(POST FREE.) 


HOME 


12 Months - - 
6 Months 


6 Menths 
3 Months 


Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


To the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 118, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ORDER FORM. 


months 
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October the First 


For high and fast flymg pheasants there is no 
powder in the world so quick and so hard-hitting as 


‘IMPROVED 
EMPIRE 


As a sportng powder 1¢ has four essential 
qualities :— 


Perfect Pattern. 
High Velocity. 
Little Recoil. 

No Blow Back. 


All the great game shots are now using “‘ Improved 
Empire,” and all gunmakers load with it. 


Manufactured only by 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Ltd., 
Glasgow and London. 


( 


| 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


SHOOTING SEASON, 1912-1913. 


SPORTSMEN! Order your Cartridges to be loaded with 


SMOKELESS DIAMOND 


WHOLESALE ONLY— envelope. 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY, cannon STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


their Shooting considerably improved. 


“MARVELLOUSLY QUICK!” 


and Sportsmen using this Powder will find 


SMOKELESS 

MOND <> 
Testimonial from Yorkshire, February 27th, 1912. 
“‘ About two years ago I was persuaded to try your 


*“Smokeless Diamond”’ Powder, and I have used 
it all through the past season for Game and Wild Fowl, 


LE , and after 50 years’ experience shooting all kinds of Game, 
SHOOTER’S 

&c., I can truthfully say it is the best Powder I ever 

YEAR BOOK, 1912-13 used. It kills well at exceptionally long range and is 


s. very pleasant to shoot with. Several of the gentlemen 
ent on receipt of with whom I shot will in future use it also. I have much 
stamped addressed | pleasure in recommending it to all my shooting friends.” 


CARTRIDGES 


ENSURE THE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 
ELEY ‘“AQUOID.” 


A violet waterproo: gastight cartridge, 
Yj», ‘oaded with a specially selected 
(33 gr.) smokeless. powder and 
0z. shot. Price 11/- per 100. Z 
“LITEMODE.” ZA 
A cartridge introduced this | 
season to meet the widely- ZZ 
demand fora lightly 
loaded cartridge, giving a 
my” high standard of velocity. ¢ 
& The patterns of this LITEMODE 
are equal to any standard loz. 


cartridge. 


| ELEY BROS., LTD., 


Always 
Reliable. 


Gunmakers 
everywhere. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


Fer Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze." 


Rhinoceros, Northern Rhodesia. 


THE FINEST & MOST ACCESSIBLE 
BIG GAME COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


wa Inclusive 90 Guinea Tours to the Magnificent 


Farms for Sale on exceptionally easy terms. 
CATTLE RANCHING, DAIRYING, TOBACCO PLANTING, 


For free copies of the editions of Illustrated Handbooks for 
Tourists, Sportsmen and Settlers, apply to:— 


Information Offices for RHODESIA { 135 


VICTORIA FALLS. 
FARMING, 


and FRUIT GROWING. 


138, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OR QUALITY. 
AINES: 


ESTABLISHED 1860. WORKS COVER 5 ACRES. 


THATCHED TEA HOUSE, £210 0 for size 12ft. x 8ft. 


we 


HALET. 
MOTOR CAR HOUSES. 


SLEEPING 


18ft. x 12ft. £25 10 0 
20ft. x 13ft. 29100 15ft. x 10ft. £16 0 O 
24ft.x 15ft. 36100 18ft. x 12ft. 2000 


NOTE.—The reasonable prices quoted are for cash, put on rail protected, 
carriage forward, at owner’s or Railway .8 risk, according as 
instructed. It is to the advantage of clients to pay the actual 
carriage and manufacturer's prices. 


KINDLY STATE YOUR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS. 


USES. 


A New Embossed Tin Box, printed in Two Colours, of 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


Brought out for Emergency Uses in the Home, 

Workshop, and Garden, etc. An Illustrated 

Book of Uses in every Box. Ask for it in the 
shops, Price 6d., pest free 8d. from 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 12, Bathampton, Bath. 


Electric Ligh 
BATHS 


SOLARIUM 


Safe, Tonic, 
Most Enjoyable. 


PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


THE DOWSING 
RADIANT HEAT 
co., LTD. 

105, Gt. Portland St. 
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Che Badminton MADagazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


No. 207, OCTOBER, 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


A LOOK ROUND .. ee ee ee ee 


ILLUSTRATED. 
BY THE BROWN BOG: 


CREATURES OF THE DARK .. om 
ILLUSTRATED. 
THE REALITIES OF PARTRIDGE-DRIVING 
ILLUSTRATED. 
THE END OF THE CRICKET SEASON 


THE CAMERA AS ATHLETIC JUDGE... 
ILLUSTRATED. 
HORSE RACING IN AUSTRALIA .. 
ILLUSTRATED, 
A FAIR DOG oa 


THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE SALMON (Cont.).. 


oe -- By THE EDITOR 


1—The Worsting of Head Cote McKeever 


¥. and Hi. Es 
FRANCES PITT 


.. By OWEN JONES 
..By P. F. WARNER 


.. By ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


By SIDNEY T. FELSTEAD 


..-By BERTRAM SMITH 
By J. ARTHUR HUTTON 


. By ARTHUR W. COATEN 


ILLUSTRATED. 
FOX-HUNTING PROSPECTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 
MOTORING NOTES. 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES: 
‘“*HUNTING IN LONDON” ee 
XIV. A PRIZE COMPETITION 
THE AUGUST AWARD. 


By W. G. A. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 
wish to offer, before sending the MS. 

A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes tt to be returned in case of 
non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per Annum in the 

United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


‘VICMOS’ Powder Cartridges. ard Hing 


Low Recoil. 
Victors’ “‘BEST OF THE BEST.” 


xeerens BEST CARTRIDGE EXTANT 


Lots of 200 Carriage Paid in England and Wales. Lots of 1000 Carriage paid in Great Britain, 65/- 
» 500 Scotland and Treland. 500 ” » England and Wales, 33/6 
To Railway Stations by Goods Train, 


COGSWELL & HARRISON, Lro., 


500 Scotland or Ireland, 34/- 
To Railway Stations by Goods Train. 


NEW STREET, LONDON: 
26, AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
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HILL & SMITH, 


Brierley Hill, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


ala NLA MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ornamental Ironwork, 
ACI | FENCING, GATES, RAILINGS, 
TALL | WIRE NETTING, TREE GUARDS, 
IRON and WOOD BUILDINGS, 
| | HAY and GRAIN SHEDS, STABLES 
MOTOR HOUSES, CORRUGATED SHEETS, 


LONDON—8, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER. S.W. | 


C. B. VAUGHAN, 39, strand, London, wW.c. | 


The largest stock in the World of Ejectors, Hammerless and Hammer Guns, 
by PURDEY, HOLLAND & HOLLAND, BOSS, WOODWARD, &c., &c. 
SECON D H AND RIFLES of every description. Double Hammerless Cordite, Mauser & Mannlicher 
of all bores, both new and secondhand. Shooting guaranteed 


Sent al i aque. 
VAUGHAN’S PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. mT most wonderful Gass ‘over produced for ail sound 
New Models. Prices from £3 10s. in case.! sfoney returned if not approved 


| 
SECONDHAND GLASSES of every description always in stock. | 
caracoque post Free— C. B. VAUGHAN, 39, Strand, London, W.C. | 


GREAT PHYSICIAN 


SAYS: 


“70° of all Diseases are caused by the pores becoming clogged, thus shutting up in the blood the Poison and impurities 
O which Nature intended they should eliminate.’”? Erasmus Witsox, M.D. 


THE CENTURY THERMAL BATH 


OPENS THE PORES and sweats all the poison out of the blood, leaving it pure and healthy. 


In the cure of RHEUMATISM, Kidney, and all other Blood Diseases, there is no treatment so sure 
and speedy as the Hot Air Bath. H 


S. Cuthbert’s, Roker, Sunderland. 
22/5/11. 


Dear Sir,—In 1901 I bought one of your |“* Thermal Cabinet Baths,’’ and 
have had on an average one bath a week since. Previously from the age of nine 
(when I had Rheumatic Fever) up to forty-two I was more or less in. the doctor’s 
hands, suffering from Rheumatism in various parts of the body. I was also 
never free from indigestion. 

Since using your Bath I have not had a doctor once, and have now perfect 
digestion. I have every reason to be thankful for having bought one of your 
Baths. Please send me 5/- bottle of your Liquid Sulphur.—Yours truly, 

(Signed) H. J. LOVEJOY (Rev.). 


Vapour Baths energise, invigorate, vitalise ; they are a luxury beyond the 
conception of all those who have not taken them by means of the Century 
Cabinet. Scientifically constructed, self-purifying, strong, compact; folded, it 
. occupies only two-inch space ; has head steamer whereby the head and face get 
Inside or Outside Heater. same treatment as the body. The top is constructed of four flaps, patented ; 
—_ regulates temperature at will of bather. 

The Century Cabinet is sold complete with Heater and Vaporiser at 35/-,50/-, 63/-, and 70/-( Cheaper Cabinets, 25/-). 
We allow 30 days’ trial; to be:eturned at our expense if, after testing, it is not found as represented. | We make this 
offer so that you shall be sure of having the BEST BATH GABINET MADE. Write for Catalogue EF 


No. 599, and Samples of Goods sent, also valuable book: ‘‘ Health, Strength, Hygiene,” and Medical 
Testimony. ,Thousands of Century Cabinets in use. Agents wanted. Please mention BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. ('sy)205, Regent St., London, W. 
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“EQUINOINT” 


The Scientific Remedy for Lameness in Horses. 


DON’T in 
F R a Red-Hot Iron. 


‘‘ EQUINOINT” is a 
YOUR HORSE, 


“ Equinoint” causes no pain. “ Equinoint” be cure the Ma's case 
.B 
“ Equinoint” leaves no blemish. ty “Splint 
Wind- 
galls, Sprung Hock, 
“ Equinoint” is as easily applied as or any other Joint or 
paint. Bursal Enlargement. 
“ Equinoint ” will produce excellent 
results while the horse 
is running out, for he 
will not bite at it, and 
flies shun it. 


“ Equinoint” cures by absorption. 


“ Equinoint” removes the Enlarge- 
ment, and you can 
work the horse all 
the time. 


“EQUINOINT” treatment has entirely superseded the painful and 
unnatural practice of FIRING, and the expert opinion of prominent Horse 
Owners in all parts of the world is irresistin!y in favour of “ EQUINOINT,” 
when legs give trouble in any way. 


“ EQUINOINT,” which is manufactured in England by the Proprietors, is 
unapproached by any other Preparation, especially in deep-seated cases. 
Do not accept substitutes. 


The following “Stories of Success,” from gentlemen of undoubted 
standing, will be of interest to all. 


To be obtained from Chemists and Saddlers all over the World, 
OR FROM 


EQUINOINT, Lro., BIRTLEY, 


Co. DURHAM, ENGLAND. 


me 


ase 


* EQUINOINT” is a Powerful Absorbent. 


ROMER 
WILLIAMS, Fsq., 


writes :— 


SIR JOHN GRANT 
LAWSON, Bart., 


writes :-— 


COLONEL 
RIVERS-BULKELEY, 
C.B., 


writes :— 


GUY GILBEY, Esq. 


writes :— 


Newham Hall, 
Daventry, 
3/11/11. 
I have used ** EQUINOINT” both on Hunters 


and Blood Stock, and have found the results most 
satisfactory. 


Middlethorpe Lodge, 
York, 
28/11/11. 


1 have now had time to tell you the effect of the 
“EQUINOINT,” and I find it excellent. It appears 
to me to be a distinct improvement upon any form of 
blister. 


Convincing Evidence from 
a Well-known Fox Hunter. 


Oak Cottage, 
Whitchurch, Salop, 
21/10/09. 


The “EQUINOINT” | used for Sprung 
Sinews, Splints, and Curbs, answered first-rate, and 
gave entire satisfaction. I consider it the best stuff I have 
ever used. No trouble with cradles on Horses, and it 
does not cause the legs to swell, I used the Horses 
all the time the stuff was being applied 


Shelling Hall, 
Harlow, Essex, 
June 14th, 1910 
tn reply to your letter, | used your “EQUI- 


NOINT” on one of my Hunters, which had a sprained 
tendon, and fouod it most excellent. 


* EQUINOINT ” leaves no Blemish. 


et. says INCURABLE: 
“Equinoint CURES ! 


Hellingly Place, 
Hellingly. 


1 am pleased to recommend *EQUINOINT.” 
1 had a horse with Slip Pastern and Sprung Tendons ; 
given up by the Vet. as incurable; the horse is now 
working every day, and appears sound, thanks entirely 


to EQUINOINT.” 


From a Prominent Trainer. 


Chitterne Lodge, Chitterne, 
March 4th, 1909. 


In answer to your letter of the 2nd inst., | think 
the “EQUINOINT” is a very good preparation 
as an Absorbent, and shall be obliged if you will send 
me another tin. 


nother Prominent Trainer 
writes: 


Lambourn Place, 
Lambourn, Nov. 8th, 1911. 


Enclosed please find payment for 
** EQUINOINT ” supplied. Please send me another 
tin, it is extremely useful. 


Harness Mare useless 2 
years, now Sound and 


Strong.” 
The Old Hundred, 


Tormarton, Badminton, —- 


June 13th, 1910. 


1 used your “*EQUINOINT ” three months ago 
bn the hind fetlock joint of a Harmess Mare with 
much success. She had been badly lame for two 
years and useless, and I had turned her out to grass 
ior 10 months. However, after the “ EQUINOINT” 
reatment she came up quile sound and strong on the 
oint, and was able to resume her regular harness work. 


3 


HY. REDFORD, 
HELLINGLY, 


says :— 


R. J. FARQUHARSON 


Esq., 
writes 


From 
F, V. PRIESTLEY, 
Esq. 


From 
SIR GERALD W. R. 
CODRINGTON, Bart. 


_ 
: 
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“EQUINOINT ” for Splints & Capped Hocks. 


F. W. FOSTER, 


writes :— 


MAJOR 
WYNDHAM PAIN 


writes :— 


T. G, LITCHFIELD. 


Esq.. 
writes :— 


A. W. RUGGLES- 
BRISE, Esq., 


writes :— 


“Snowball” took Fourth 
Prize for England at 
Olympia after .... 
“Equinoint” Treatment. 


Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, 
March, 1911. 


The tins of ‘*EQUINOINT” I had from you 
I tried on ‘ Snowball,’ with a “ big knee,” which two 
Vets. said would never go down. I am pleased to 
say after one dressing of ‘‘ EQUINOINT ” it is per- 
fectly right. This horse won at Olympia, in a class 


of 210, after the “* EQUINOINT ” treatment. 
RINGBONE CURED. 


Bransgore House, 
Christchurch, Hants., 
15th Nov., 1911. 


Some time ago I got atin of your “ EQUINOINT ” 
for a Mare lame from Ringbone. I am pleased to tell 
you she is now practically sound, and | am _ again 
hunting her. Will you kindly send on another tin, 


NO MORE BLISTERING. 


Spring Park, Shirley, near Croydon, 
15/11/10. 


I have great pleasure in sending you my testimony 
about “ EQUINOINT.” It has done wonders for my 
horse. After ten weeks of rest and blistering treatment 
(under my Veterinary Surgeon’s advice) it was still as 
lame, and as a counsel of despair I was told to work 
it gently. Then I heard of your “ EQUINOINT,” 
and tried it. After ten days | found the lameness gone, 
and tried to work the horse gently, gradually increasing 
the amount of strain, and was glad to find all lameness 
gone. [| cannot help putting it down to your 
“EQUINOINT,” a shall use it again instead of 
blistering. 


Well pleased with result. 


Spains Hall, Braintree. 
Please forward me one more tin of 


“ EQUINOINT.” I am very pleased vith the result 
of the first tin. 
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You can work the Horse 


WONDERFUL ! 


Crowcombe, Taunton, 


21/9/10. 


; I have pleasure in enclosing a cheque in payment Captain J. A. C. 
of account. The ‘‘ EQUINOINT”’ treatment is 

wonderful, and has cured a horse completely of an HAMILTON 
incipient splint which has resisted every other treatment, writes :— 
and, alter one course of treatment, the lameness 
completely disappeared. 


From an Ex-Master of the 


New Forest Hunt. 
Langley Manor, Totton, Hants., 
19/8/1 


I enclose you money for “EQUINOINT.” It W. de P. CAZENOVE, 
has done wonders in a horse of mire, which had Esq., 
a bad bowed tendcn, I had given up hoping to do writes :-— 
any more work with him, and he has done Hound 
exercise and been out Cub-hunting, and his leg 
is still comparatively fine. 


From an Irish Stud Farm. 
Marvellous Results 
from “ Equinoint.” 


Derryboy Stud Farm, 
Crossgar, Co. Down, 
Nov., 1909. 


Your “EQUINOINT” ABSORBENT has THOMAS LINDSAY, 
worked wonders for me. I tried it on two Esq., 
arimals, and am pleased to say that both are sound writes :— 
now. One was a broken-down Polo Pony that was 
actually on the way to the Knacker as useless, and 
one tin of ‘‘ EQUINOINT” has made her legs 
perfectly sound again. The other was a Cart 
Horse with strained tendons (hind legs)—your treat- 
ment has made him as good as ever he was. 


Green’s Norton Hall, Towcester, 


Capt. REGINALD 

CAPT, REGINALD CHAPLIN has pleasure in IN See 
stating that the EQUINOINT” which he ordered 
from you proved entirely satisfactory in every way, and ntirely 

he will never be without it in the stable in future. Satisfactory “ 
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all the time 


“EQUINOINT” 


CURES 


STANES 
CHAMBERLAYNE, 


Esq., 
writes 


T. J. G. DUNCANSON, 
Esq., 


wriles 


“ EQUINOINT” 
IN 


AUSTRALIA. 


“Equinoint” efficacious for 


Sidebone and Enlarged Joint. 
Witherley Hall, Atherstone, 
24/11/10. 


1 have used “ EQUINOINT™” on two horses 

for sidebone and enlarged joint with lameness in boil: 
cases, with a cart horse and a hunter, and in both 
cases it appeared to me to be very efficacious. 


Complete Satisfaction. 


Hadlow House, Hadlow Down, 
near Uckfield, Sussex, 
Oct. 24th, 1909. 


In reply to your enquiry re ‘“‘ EQUINOINT,” 

I beg to state that it has given me complete satisfaction. 
used it for a capped elbow, in which case 

the swelling was quite removed. I also used it for 
windgalls with equal success. 


Randwick, 
April 10th, 1911. 
Dear Sirs, 
With reference to the English Absorbent, 
*“ EQUINOINT,” that | received from you, | have 
tried it in several cases of injuries such as SPRUNG 
TENDONS, SPAVINS, SHIN SORENESS, and 
SPLINTS. | may state that it is one of the best 
remedies that I have ever used; it leaves a nice mild 
blister, without causing any irritation. 
Yours sincerely, 


J. EARNSHAW, 


Horse Trainer, 


Sunnyside,” 
Kogarah. 
Dear Sirs, 

I have been using “ EQUINOINT” on my 
horses for some considerable time, and have had 
some splendid results by applying it to horses with 
stiffness in the shoulders, and with young horses that 
were inclined to go shin-sore. 


Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD O'CONNOR, 


Horse Trainer 


| 


INCIPIENT SPLINT. 


Read this Evidence 
from Rhodesia 


Unmtali, 
July, 1911. 


Captain Allen Methuen tried the “ EQUINOINT” on a 
horse called ‘* Graceless,” which was suffering from sore foot and leg 
trouble, and it was of such benefit to the animal, that he entered 
it in an important race at the Penalongha Meeting, and is glad to 
say that the horse, which started at very long odds, won easily. 


and Australia. 


Randwick, 
Dear Sirs, May 28th, 1911. 


I have used the New Absorbent “ EQUINOINT ” supplied 


by you, and I can assure you, as a trainer for many years, 


that it is the very best preparation | have ever used on a race- 
horse. I used it on one of my horses in training, and it not only 
cured him of stiff joints, but it also enabled me to win a good 
race with him while under treatment. 1 have recommended 


“ EQUINOINT” to all my friends. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. KEYS, Horse Trainer. 


R. W. CLANCY, of “ Warrabinga,” Randwick, N. S. Wales. 
A LEADING RACEHORSE OWNER IN SYDNEY. 


Dear Sirs, 

Re “ EQUINOINT.” I have pleasure in stating that in the 
Autumn my colt, “ Woolerina,” had to be spelled owing to a 
doubtful tendon, but, with the application of “EQUINOINT,” he 


has since stood a sufficient preparation to enable him to win a race. 
Faithfully yours, 


R. W. CLANCY. 


Mr, Clancy's colt, ‘* Woolerina,” has quite recently 
been treated with “ EQUINOINT,” and on the 
September won The Rose Hill Guineas, a rich three-year- 
old race. This was his first appearance since Mr. Clancy 
bad decided to try “ EQUINOINT.” 


? 


EVIDENCE FROM ABROAD. 


CANADA. 


A Prominent Canadian Horse Owner, 
A. 0. Beardmore, Esq., Toronto, says: 


1 am very pleased indeed to testify to the “effectiveness” of 
“ EQUINOINT,” which has reduced the swelling on the legs of my 
Polo Ponies, and my groom says it will cure them. Please send me 
other 25 Tins. 


INDIA. 


Unao, U. P., India, 
21/2/1911. 
Dear Sirs, 


1 consider ‘*EQUINOINT™” one of the best things I have used in 


the stables and kennels. 


| had three foxhounds which got very swollen glands, and the throat of 
each swelled up badly, and were quite hard. In four days ‘‘ EQUINOINT” 
removed all swelling, and I only put the hounds out of work two days. 
Previous to applying the “‘ EQUINOINT,” one hound died of the same thing. 


The second case was that of an English horse that had a large hard 
swellirg little bigger than a walnut above nose, and which I am told had been 
there for a year at least. This was entirely removed in 15 days. 

Third case. A valuable Arab last year was thought to have broken 
down hopelessly in a race at the Cawnpore Meeting. I treated him with 
“ EQUINOINT,” and he is now, and has been, all right for the last three 


weeks, although | have not ventured to race him again yet. 
Yours faithfully, 
M. L. OAKES, Supt. of the Police, U.P. 


GERMANY. 


Entire Satisfaction. 


Alsterufer 2, Hamburg, 36, 
January 13th, 1911. 
Gentlemen, 


beg to send the enclosed cheque for £1 IIs. 6d. for the 
three tins of “EQUINOINT” you sent my trainer, W. Lomax. 
have used your “ EQUINOINT ” since last year, and it is giving 
entire satisfaction. 
Yours faithfully, 


H. WENCKE. 


FIRING! 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE | ADVERTISER 


COUNTRY RESIDENCES 


Designed and erected. 


THE 


PLATES . . 


For quickest exposures use the ’Xtra 
Speedy—the fastest and finest-quality 
plate made. 


Forimproved colour rendering without 
a filter, the Anti-Screen is without a 
rival. 


For those who prefer a medium- 
speed plate, the Speedy is specially 
recommended. 


The ‘‘ WELLINGTON” Handbook contains full 
instructions for using the ‘‘ WELLINGTON” 
Products, and is sent free on application. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 
And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, and Montreal. 


Established 1837. 


Building Dept., ALNWICK FOUNDRY, LTD., ALNWICK. 


Private Social Tours 
(GENTLEMEN & GENTLEWOMEN). 


October 9—SunnyY ITALY IN VINTAGE—Its Art Cities, 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Naples, Capri, and 
Sorrentine Peninsula. 

November 15—THE Mystic W ONDERLAND OF N. AFRICA, 
A “Garden of Allah’? tour, (Tunis, Biskra, 
Algiers, &c.) 

1913, February 5—THE ITALISN ToUR will be repeated. 

Easter Vacation Tour in the “GARDEN OF ALLAH” (Tunis, 
Biskra, Algiers, &c.) 

Later Tours include :—The Italian Lakes, the Danube, 
Turkey, Russia, &c., 


Programmes, MISS BISHOP, 
Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


INTER-VARSITY 


Public Schools Alpine Sports Club 
YEAR BOOK for 1913. 


228 pages, cloth bound, with Illustrations, containing articles on 


SKI-ING 

ICE HOCKEY MATCH at Murren. 
THE MERRY WINTER SPORTSMEN, by John Foster Fraser. 
GRIMMI ALP, A Miracle of 14 days. 


The Winter Season at Montana, Villars in Ice and Snow, etc., etc. 


Murren. 


Sent Free on receipt of the postage, four stamps, from :— 


WATKIN WATKINS, Esgq., Honorary Secretary, 
3, Upper Woburn Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
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THE LAMP PUMP 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 


The Cheapest and most Compact Pumping Plant in the World. 
An Automatic Lift and Force Pump. 


Will pump 
40) gallons 
per hour 
at the cost of 
less than 
1d. 


Pump and Motive Power Combined. 


Floor Space 
occupied 
by this 
Installation, 
2 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. 6 in. 


(One Penny !) 


Telephone : 
797 
Victoria. 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 
NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 


AWARDS : 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July, 1908. 

Tunbridge Wells and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Society, 
uly, 

= Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August, 1°08 


GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October, 1908. 


Silver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1909. 
Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July, 1909. 
1st Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July, 1909. 

Gold Medal, Buenos Ayres Exhibition, 1910. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue to 


THE LAMP PUMP SYNDICATE, Ltd., 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


12, Garey Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 


WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK. 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall.) 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 


MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Society 


ESTABLISHED 1815. 


‘THIs SOCIETY is the LARGEST Office for 
Muruat Life Assurance in the United Kingdom. 
It transacts all classes of Life Assurance and 
Annuity Business on the most favourable terms 


Accumulated Funds £21,000,000 
Annual Revenue. 2,250,000 


Claims Paid 38,750,000 


SUMMARY OF FEATURES 


All Profits belong to Policyholders. 
Large and Steady Compound Bonuses. 
Easy Conditions of Assurance. 

Liberal Surrender and Loan Values. 
Strong Reserves and Moderate Expenses. 


Policies issued for Dependants, Old Age, Business 
Requirements, Marriage Settlements, Educational 
Purposes, Death Duties, etc. 


| PROSPECTUSES AND QUOTATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. | 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH, 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
Dublin . . 41 Wesrmoretanp St. | Birmingham . 
Glasgow . 114 W. Georce SrreEr. | Leeds 
Liverpool. 48-Casrie STREET. Belfast 2 HIGH STREET. 
Manchester 21 ALBERT SQUARE. Bristol. . . . 28 BALDWIN STREET. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . . . 12 GREY STREET. 


12 BENNETT’s HILL. 


Printed by R. & R. Ciark, Limirep, 
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THE LARGEST 
BRITISH MUTUAL 


|FE ASSURANCE 
FOUNDED OFFICE 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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BADMINTON 


The result of the German Open Champion- 
ship completes “a triple triumph” for the 
“Silver King” ball. Taylor (winner) and 
Ray (runner up), also Horne (third), who 
all played brilliant golf (Taylor’s final score 
of 28 for the nine holes being an exception- 
ally fine performance), used this ball 
throughout. Previously to this theSilvertown 
Co. were able to claim the first three in the 
British Open and the first four in the 
French Open: Ray, Vardon, and Braid in 
the former event, and Gassiat, Vardon, 
Tellier, and Ray in the latter—all having 
played throughout with the “ Silver King.” 
Gassiat and Tellier in the French Open 
went round in 68—a record for the course. 
Such success has never before been attained 
by any other ball. In addition to the 
above, the winners of the Irish - Ladies’ 
Championship, Midland Championship, and 
Open Amateur Tournament (Tunberry) used 
the ‘‘ Silver King.”” At the request of many 
leading players, it may be noted, the 1912 
ball is made with a more pronounced 
bramble marking. 

Prince Victor Napoleon has entrusted 
the erection of his new residence in the 
Ardennes, Belgium, to the Alnwick Foundry 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., of Alnwick, and 
Cannon Street, London, from designs pre- 
pared by Mr. M. A. Sell, Alnwiek. This is 


NOTA BENE. 


only one of the many contracts at home 
and abroad now being carried out by this 
well-known firm, and* they are to be 
congratulated upon the success which is 
attending their enterprise. 


One of the latest uses of ‘ Viyella”’ is 
the manufacture of sheets which in con- 
sequence of the warmth they generate are 
regarded as a special boon by those who 
have a tendency to cold. 


Owners of a favourite suit will be glad 
to learn that by sending it to Achille Serre, 
Ltd., White Post Lane, Hackney Wick, 
London, E., they will have it returned in 
four days looking as good as new. Their 
process of cleaning removes spots and stains 
and restores the freshness of the fabric, and 
the cost is only 3/9. 


Messrs. William Gardam & Sons, Ltd., of 
Staines, have sent us an illustration of a 
Japanese Tea-house which they are intro- 
ducing into England. These houses are 
quite simple in design yet ornamental and 
attractive. It seems probable that there 
will soon be a considerable demand for 
them. The same firm are also making 


Japanese gates which add to the pic- 
turesqueness of all well kept gardens and 
grounds. 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS bogs. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 
Special W 
Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. ‘MasestyY THE KING. 


OWING TO THE DEMAND 


FOR THE 


10-12 H.P. COMPLETE CAR, 


we have decided to give prospective clients the option of purchasing the Chassis Only. This will enable us 
to facilitate deliveries, as at present the large number of orders for the complete car has taxed our coach- 
builders to the utmost. In order to fulfil a wide demand we are now making 10-12 h.p. Metallurgique chassis 
suitable for 4-seater bodies, for which the power is more than sufficient. The success which has so closely 
followed our innovation proves that motorists’ generally appreciate the yvalue-—unequalled in any high-grade 


ear—given in the 10-12 h.p. Metallurgique. 
CHASSIS, 


: ictoria Hood, Neat in 
Tyres, N Screen, Efficient Lamps, 


Horn, etc. 


295 


COMPLETE 


Telegrams: Lurgique,’’ London. 


POH 


THE DRINK FOR 
SPORTSMEN and ATHLETES. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


BAR LEY 0 5 0 S “IT can complete confidence 


recommend Barley Water made 
“PATENT 


“from Robinson’s Patent Barley 


WATER 


made from "IN POWDER FORM” (Signed) C. B. FRY. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PuBLIsHED By E, Hutton & Co., Lrp., 118, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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pee METALLURGIQUE, Ltd., 110, High St., Manchester Square, London, W. 

Telephones: 8574-5.6 Gerrard. 
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